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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
.and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market,”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 





SOLE PROPPiETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon. COCOA,.”—British Medical Journal. 








Kuown as unquestionably the Safest and 


KEATINC’S vn aiilions RECOMMENDED 


ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, BY THE a 


GOUGH | sccuscramox or raxzcm, OST EMINENT 


| DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. 


These Lozenges contain no opium-nor any dele- OF THE 
| terious drug, therefore the mestqelicate can take 


| them with perfect confidence. o remedy is so 
LOZENG S | speedy and certain in its beneficial effects. 
ad | Sol iy oft Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and ‘ 


| 2s. 9d. each 


TOOTHACHE 


IS INSTANTLY RELIEVED AND PERMANENTLY CURED BY 














BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


WHICH ALSO FORMS A STOPPING AND SAVES THE TOOTH. DOES NOT INJURE TEETH OR GUMS. 


[Sold by all Chemists. 1s. 14d. per Packet. 





Eight Days’ Special Services at 
ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 





St. KATHERINE CREE CHURCH, 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


Commencing on Sunday Evening, February 8th, and continued each 
Morning and Evening during the week, at One and Seven o'clock. 
At the close of each Evening Service, an Artgr MeErtTinG wi'l be 
held, for ee and Christian Counsel. The Rev. W. Hastam, 
M. .. Incumbent of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, will preach at all 
the Mission Services. 





ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 
Patent ALBERTI CRAPE is AS 


THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, ts 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 





Sold by Drapers everywhere... 














Isr now used by all Respectable Families, 
FOR MAKING DELIOIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets and 6d. and 1s, Tins, 
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lt being necessary to have resort to a gentle Aperient during the use of 
the Ointment, 
ll] UPROVE 
AN AL E PY I C “PILLS 
wall , 
id unequalled by any other Medicine, 


For Strengthening the Tone of the Stomach, relieving most violent Headache, and 
improving the whole Nervous System. 


Sold wholesale by Evwaxps, Old Change, E.C., 1s, 14d. per Box, or from the proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, 


Peckham, post free, 16 stamps 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


"CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 

“AGUA AMARELLA” 

‘“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, * beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pur, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than ther GENUINE »iticles 


Wholesale, Aneel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 





greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 


restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and | edna: 














FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


Fur making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Dear S1n,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


| for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we’ pro- 


nounce yours to be the best of all thas has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WamRINER, 
ae Aone vs Sor the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc- 
tor of Oookery to the Army of Grea? Britain, 











ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


QUARTER THE TIME required i 
when Yeast is used, as it is not. rye. Faas Pay GS Settings -epeenlly. oo 


necessary for the Dough to stand | ag EST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
. ve ° |y ortsmouth, remarks, “I should Jike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess. 


Bread may be made with it in a 





To Make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxine PowpzER, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DBY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxrya PowpzE; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork imto one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with batter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and bs. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREEM, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S cob MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition. Revised. Cloth, red edges, 2s, 


SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late Canon Hawkins. Second Edition, with the Author’s latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*,* The Book for Confirmation Candidates, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. Warrremorg, D. D. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 

POLITY, adapted to Scholastic and Popular Use. By the Rev. G. A. Starkey, B,A., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge, Curate of Meopham, Kent. With Introduction by the Rev. O. F. Owzs, M.A., F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
ND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &., &e. 
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THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s, 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J.T. Corenipaz. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., clotk, 1s. 6d. 








By the swme Author, 
THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 


cloth, 1s. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwarp 
— eh Te Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition, Edited by A. M. James. 
Pr» & 


PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. O. P. Lonaztanp. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Syave, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Southwark. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d 

WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 28. 6d. 

KITTY HART. A Tale. By Pu@se M. Fretpey, Author of “Tales from French History.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

SHORT EB apinee FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Cazournz M. Prrerveroy. 
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THE INFANT ALTAR. 7s sane and Hymns for the Young. By Rev. Dr. Wuitrevonz, 

Square, cloth, 1s. 
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PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 





WHY BURN GAS? 


CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 


IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE .GAS. 





P. E. CHAPPUIS, PATENTEE & MANUFACTURER, 69, FLEET Sf., LONDON. a 





PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 
POWARDTANN agg “ 





LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
AND YOUTHS. 
Of the Best Make 
and Finish. 


Samples sent for six stamps. 








CHAMBERLAIN'S | 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other External 
Disorders of the eyes and eyelids. 


In numberless instances bas proved superior to ev -ry other spe-ifc, 
succeeding after the treatment of the most emineat practition:1t» 
had signa!ly failed, 





Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKUA™ 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., snd 8s, each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barzozay & Co., 
Sanczr & Soy, Epwazps & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms, 





F. L, BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








= ad yo — Rarumatism 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT] Peeks 
iS These purifying 

: td ee ait and soothing re- 
medies demand the earnest attention of all persons liable to rheu- 
matiym, gout, sciatica, or other painful affections of the muscles, 
nerves, or juints. The Ointment should be applied after the affected 
parts have bers patiently fomented with warm water, when the 
unguent should be diligently rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless 
the friction should cause pain, Holloway’s Pills should be simulta- 
neously taken to reduce inflammation and to purify the blood. This 
treatment abates the violence and lessens the frequency of gout, 
rheumat's n, and all spasmodic diseases which spring from hereditary 
Scuten, orfrom any accidental weakness of constitution, The 
intment eheeks the loca] malady; the Pills preserve the vital power. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS, 


Our trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to be an 
almost national complaint. Hence the prevalenge of 
INFLAMMATION OF THE CHEST, BRONCHITIS, AsTH™MAa, 
and CONSUMPTION. In all cases relief, and in many cure 
is effected by a careful use of 

KAYE’S WORDSDELVUS PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 

Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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EVELYN 


BY MRS. H. 


CHAPTER V.—EVELYN’'S FIRST DINNER-PARTY. 


Dr. FoRRESTER’S brougham stood at the 
gate of his pleasant house, not, however, to 
start on an errand of life and death, but in 
waiting to take Evelyn and Frank to the 
dinner. party at the Cedars. The doctor had 
already accompanied his wife to the Colonel's, 
and the carriage had returned for the young 
people. 

At the commencement of his career as a 
professional man the young doctor deter- 
mined to avoid all unnecessary expenses, he 
had not therefore indulged in a larger close 

carriage than his brougham, which held but 
two comfortably. Eva’s only objection to 
the divided journey was caused by knowing 
that she would lose the support of her kind 
sister-in-law when called upon to enter 
Colonel Kingsford’s drawing-room, and face 
so many strangers. She was fain, however, 
now to make the best of it, yet she said to 
Frank after they were seated in the carriage, 
“Ah, Frank! you were at home when 
Mrs. and Miss Kingsford called, so you, 
therefore, are not quite a stranger to them ; 
but poor me, oh, I have never seen them, 
and I shall search for Ellen’s familiar face 
among so many visitors with all my eyes. 
I like the colonel, and I’m not afraid of him, 
but I dread having to make the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Kingsford and her eldest daugh- 
ter.” 

And the young soldier, Eva, what of him?” 
said Frank, laughing; “he’s a very good 
looking fellow I assure you, and not one to 
be afraid of.” 

Eva was silent; the foolish school-girl 
gossip about brothers and cousins, in which 
she had indulged with Ellen, brought 
conscious blush’ to her cheek, although she 
knew the light of the carriage- lamps was 
scarcely strong enough for Frank to notice 
it. She was spared a reply by the carriag 
stopping at ag Kingsford’s door, and in 
a few minutes Evelyn heard her own name 
and her brother's pronounced i in loud tones as 
the door of a large and elegantly furnished 
drawing-room was thrown open to admit 
them. 

She was conscious of the presence of a 
number of well-dressed people as she 

VII. 
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entered, but fora moment she could distin- 
guish no one till her hand was seized, and a 
well-known voice exclaimed,— 

“ Dear Eva, how glad I am to see you 
here at last; come and let me introduce you 
to mamma.” 

This formidable ceremony was scarcely 
over when the Colonel appeared, and shaking 
hands warmly led her from one to another 
of his family, and at length to her great 
delight found a seat for her on the sofa by 
her sister Mary. Here they were joined by 
Ernest Kingsford, whose pleasant easy manner 
soon made her feel quite at home. 

Evelyn Forrester had been accustomed to 
the best society from childhood, and was not 
naturally shy, but after her father had given 
up the practice at Woodford to his son, his 
declining health made it unsuitable for him 
to receive much company, and latterly Eva’s 
holidays had been generally spent with him 
at the seaside. After old Dr. Forrester’s 
death, which took place about twelve months 
before the period of which we write, Eva’s 
midsummer holidays were spent with Mary 
and her brothers at Brighton; she had there- 
fore grown from a child to a woman during 
these three years of school and seclusion from 
Woodford society. 

On this her first dinner party she was 
more like a stranger in her own native town 
than even the Kingsfords, who were new 
comers, and various were the comments 
made upon her as she entered, and threw 
a timid glance round the room. Mrs. 
Forrester had yielded to her wish that they 
should be dressed alike in black silk, trimmed 
with white lace, Eva wearing jet ornaments 
and Mary pearls. No dress could have 
suited Evelyn Forrester better, the black 
ornaments contrasted so well with the fair 
neck and arms, and the white camellia set off 
the shining dark hair. 

When Emest Kingsford pl aced himself on 
the couch by her side, an old lady who had 
been watching her from the moment she 
entered inquired of her neighbour in a low 
voice, “ Who is that girl in black silk?” 

“Dr. Forrester’s sister,” was the reply 

“Ernest Kingsford seems quite taken 
with her,” said the old lady again. 

“Oh! that’s nothing, young officers con- 
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sider they have a right to make love to every 
girl they meet, or rather to expect the young 
lady to fall in love with them.” 

“That would certainly be an unfortunate 
result for young Kingsford with his expecta- 
tions,” was the reply, “and to marry old 
Forrester’s daughter would be folly, why, I’ve 
heard she hasn’t a penny.” 

“ How foolish then to invite her here!” said 
the old lady. 

“Yes, foolish indeed, Mrs. Kingsford has 
been lamenting over it to me. She says it’s all 
the Colonel’s doings; he has such a great 
respect for the doctor’s family.” 

“Well, so he might have,” replied her 
friend, “without inviting them here for his 
sons and daughters to fall in love with. Just 
look, is not that young Forrester,to whom Miss 
Kingsford is talking so eagerly ? 

“ Well, to be sure, so it is ; and she appears 
to be making herself agreeable to him ; he is 
very good-looking, and I hear he is to be a bar- 
rister ; but I doubt it, for I know he teaches 
Latin and Greek at Dr. Mason’s, where my 
boy goes to school.” 

“Miss Kingsford is very handsome, and 
has a fortune of her own, I have heard ; how 
is it she is not married yet ?” 

“Oh! I can’t tell exactly: it is said, how- 
ever, that she has had several offers, and 
that each engagement has been broker. off on 
account of her dreadful temper. She must 
be nearly thirty, if she’s a day. I pity the 
man who marries her.” 

It is very sad to write down gossip of such 
an evil and censorious character, and yet 
there are women who will comment thus 
uncharitably on the members of a family 
who are entertaining them with others at a 
great expense; and, at the same time, assume 
in their presence a false flattering courtesy, 
which is called the polish of good society, 
most certainly, like polish, it is only on the 
surface. The announcement that dinner was 
served put an end to the conversation, and 
Eva, to her surprise, found herself escorted 
to the dining-room by Ernest Kingsford. The 
Colonel leading the way with Mrs. Forrester, 
who, as the greatest stranger, he placed at the 
table on his right hand. Ennest, therefore, 
sat between Mary and Evelyn, and expressed 
his great satisfaction at finding himself in 
such good company. 

Evelyn, and her friend Ellen, had both 
lamented over the fact that this first invita- 
tion to the Forresters should have been a 
dinner-party, instead of a sociable evening 
to themselves; but Eva was so pleasantly 
placed, and the Colonel so kind and agree- 





able, that at her end of the table, at least, all 
formality vanished. 

And yet, when the ladies rose to leave the 
dining-room Evelyn felt a sensation of relief, 
especially when Ellen took possession of her in 
the hall, and carried her off to her own room, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Come, Evy, dear, we are free 
at last, let us leave the old ladies to their 
chat and their doze, and we’ll have such a 
nice talk. I want you to tell me how you 
like us all. See, here’s a nice fire in my 
dressing-room, and two cosy chairs. Now, 
sit down, and make yourself comfortable.” 

As Eva seated herself she said in a merry 
tone, “I can attend to your second request, 
Ellen, better than to the first, for no one 
could help being comfortable here, but I 
cannot give you an opinion yet about your 
friends, even if I dared, fcr very likely I should 
think quite differently when I know them 
better, but I do like your papa, and I don’t 
think I shall ever change my opinion of him.” 

“Well, no, I don’t think you will; dear 
old dad, no one can help loving him. Now 
come, Eva, don’t be afraid, what do you 
think of mamma and Julia?” 

“Your mamma seems very gentle and 
kind,” was Eva's cautious reply, for Mrs. 
Kingsford’s manner had inspired the high- 
spirited girl with a kind of awe when intro- 
duced to the stately lady, “ but how hand- 
some she is even now, although she is such 
an invalid.” 

“Yes ; I often wonder when I look at her, 
but papa says she was a very beautiful girl, a 
ward in chancery with a large fortune, and 
she married him when she came of age, 
although he had then only his captain’s pay.” 

Evelyn did not feel surprised at this in- 
formation, if the colonel was so kind and 
fascinating now that he was to her such 
an old man, no wonder he could win Mrs. 
Kingsford in his young days. But her reply 
to Ellen had no reference to this subject, 
she merely said, “And your sister is very 
handsome too, Ellen.” 

To Eva’s surprise, Ellen exclaimed, “I hope 
your brother Frank does not think so, Eva.” 

Eva’s startled glance caused Ellen to blush 
deeply as she replied, with a laugh, “ Don’t 
suppose I want him to admire me instead, 
Eva. Oh, dear,” she went on, “Iam getting 
into a maze of confusion, that speech of mine 
must sound very queer to you, but in truth, 
dear Eva, I should be sorry for any of my 
friends to fall in love with my sister Julia.” 

“ T don’t think there is any fear of Frank 
doing so,” said Eva, in a quiet tone, “besides, 
is not your sister too—too—” 
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“Too old, you mean, Eva,” said Ellen in- 
terrupting her, “ Yes, of course, Julia is nearly 
twenty-five, and Frank, I think you told 
me, is not twenty-three yet, but he looks 
much older. Oh, Eva, don’t look so scared. 
I am sorry to make you uncomfortable and 
myself too, but if you knew how many 
splendid offers Julia has had, and lost them all 
through her temper, you would understand 
what I mean.” 

“Please don’t tell me any more, Ellen,” 
said Eva, “you know I ought not to hear all 
this.” 

*‘T am sure you won't repeat it, Eva, dear,” 
said her friend, “ and now we’ll talk of some- 
thing else more pleasant—Florence Maynard, 
for instance.” 

“ Oh yes, I’ve heard of her, and I expected 
to see her here this evening ; but stay, Ellen, 
let me say one thing. I am sure Frank 
would never think of making your sister an 
offer; you know her position is so different 
to his,—besides, he is working very hard to 
get on in his profession, and it will be years 
before he will be able to marry.” 

“T know, I know, darling, don’t be un- 
easy; I’m sure Mr. Frank Forrester has too 
much good sense to ruin his prospects by 
an early marriage. There now, isn’t that a 
grand speech for me? but it is what the old 
folks would say, and I dare say they are 
right; and now let us talk about dear 
Florence: she’s a year younger than I am, 
and my best friend, ext ¢o you,” continued 
Ellen, with the last three words in strong 
italics. 

“ Was she not expected this evening with 
her papa?” asked Eva.” 

‘‘We hoped they would come, but Mr. 
Maynard sent an excuse at the last moment, 
and Florence would not come without him. 
She is his greatest comfort now his wife has 
gone.” 

“ Poor thing ! I know what it must be, for 
I have lost both parents.” 

“ T know, dearest, and I think if you could 
become acquainted with Florry, you would 
be able to comfort each other; but they are 
going to India again in a few months.” 

“Ves, so I was told,” said Eva, “ Frank 
and Mary met Miss Maynard last Sunday 
when leaving church ;” and after a pause, 
she added, “Frank considers her very 
pretty.” 

“So she is, and rah too. Oh, Eva, I—” 
but what the merry girl meant to say was 
lost in oblivion; a servant entered after 
knocking, and informed the young ladies 
that Miss Ellen was wanted to play duets 





with her sister, and that tea was on the 
table. 

On entering the drawing-room the two 
girls found most of the party assembled there. 
Ellen, after hastily taking a cup of tea, 
approached the piano at her mother’s re- 
quest, and placed the music in readiness. 

In spite of her assertion to Ellen, Eva 
could not help noticing that Julia was flatter- 
ing her brother Frank, by requiring his 
attentions, in evident preference to others 
in the room. She asked him to find her 
music, and as she seated herself at the harp 
kept him at her side, by the request that he 
would turn over the leaves for her. The 
handsome woman of the world supposed, 
that, by so doing she should remove from his 
mind the painful consciousness of his inferior 
position, which she imagined as usher in a 
school he would feel, and the contrast be- 
tween the poor law student and the colonel’s 
rich daughter. But from such feelings he 
was entirely free. 

Eva’s attention was quickly diverted from 
her brother, when the first few bars of the 
beautiful duet sounded through the room. 
She found a seat near her dear sister Mary, 
but neither of them spoke till the music 
ceased ; amidst the buz of voices, and the 
applause which followed, Eva found Ellen 
at her side: she spoke hurriedly—‘ Eva 
dear, you are wanted to sing, it is no use 
pretending you cannot, or asking to be 
excused, I know what you could do at school, 
and here comes Ernest to lead you to the 
piano.” 

Eva had not time to reply, before she 
found herself standing at the piano, with 
flushed cheeks and asking in a frightened 
voice, “ Ellen, what shall I sing.” 


Ellen quickly produced from amongst her | 


own music one of Evelyn’s favourite songs, 
and placed it open before her; “I will play 
the accompaniment if you like,” she said. 
“‘ Yes, please do,” was the whispered reply : 
this singing before a room full of strangers, 
was something more formidable than practi- 
sing at school ; but Evelyn was equal to the 
occasion. While her friend played the pre- 
lude, she regained her confidence, and as the 
clear deep tones of her voice sounded 
through the room, every one became silent. 

Julia paused in the very midst of an earnest 
conversation with Frank Forrester and at 
the end of the first verse, she whispered, 
“ What a beautiful voice your sister has, and 
it has been well trained. 

“We are a musical family,” he replied ; 
“and I believe one of my sister-in-law’s 
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From this window Mary stood watching: He withdrew his arm and looked earnestly 
Ellen, her brother, and Eva pelting each |at her, then he said, “ Do you really see any 
other with snow balls. The young people, | objection ?” 
after six weeks acquaintance, were all on the| “I do,” she replied, “‘ I cannot define what 
most friendly terms, and Mary as she ob-|it is that makes me doubt Ernest Kingsford, 
served the movements in the garden, fell| but I do.” 
into such deep thought, that she rapsreicdl “T am sorry to hear you say this, Mary,” 
knew on what she was looking, till it after-)he replied, “because you have in general 
wards returned to her memory. | such a clear judgment; yet you would scarcely 
There was no mistake now, the young | oppose dear Evelyn’s own wishes, would you 
officer evidently sought to win her pretty} now?” 
little child-like Evelyn. His frequent visits,| “No, I think not, yet I believe if your 
his close attention at the piano while she | dear father were alive, he would judge as I do; 
sung or played, the frequent meetings with | however, at present I believe Evelyn’s affec- 
him while out walking—even now she could | tions are free.” 
notice how carefully he avoided hurting her| ‘ Perhaps so, but if Ernest likes her it’s 
with the snowballs, in the midst of their| very hard upon the poor fellow.” 
boisterous fun, although Eva as well as| ‘“Iknow, Frank, and it is because I cannot 
Ellen pelted him most unmercifully. Yes, | put a stop to it, that I am anxious.” 
all she had seen lately proved that her} “His leave expires in a few weeks,” said 
suspicions were correct ; “And why does this | Frank. 
knowledge make me anxious,” she asked | “Tt may be too late then,” replied Mary, 
herself. “The young man is amiable, good | sadly ; “ I might send Eva away for a time, 
looking, and a gentleman; he has been! but I do not like by doing so, to put thoughts 
brought up morally and religiously, though | in her head which are not yet there.’ 
spoilt in childhood by a too indulgent} “I hope Emest will not save you the 
mother. His profession is that of a gentle-|trouble by putting them there first,” said 
man, he is heir to property at his father’s | Frank ; “yet I think he is likely to act hon- 
death, and the colonel allows him yearly in | ourably in such a case.” mee 
addition to his pay, more than many pro-| The conversation was here interrupted D 
fessional men possess, who have large fami-|the rapid approach of Evelyn bounding up 


lies to bring up, and yet ’—Mary Forrester | the steps, followed by Emest with a thre 


paused, she could not trust Ernest Kingsford. | snowball. The window was violent} pus 
His character did not resemble his name ex-| open, and Evelyn seizing her 
cepting in his attentions to Evelyn, and even | much energy as to-turn her row 
in these there was a something, that made her | —“ Ah Emest, you dare 
doubt him. In fact could she consent to his | Mrs. Forrester.” a 
marrying Eva—‘ No,” she uttered mentally; ‘‘ Noron my Carpet, 
with a shudder, and then started violently as| but she spoke too I 
a hand was placed on her shoulder, and | left the yous a 

another passed round her waist. moment on the f 

“In a moment a voice exclaimed’ in a| forming a round, 
tone of regret, “ Dear Mary, I’m so sorry I| carpet. Frank 
startled you, but as you stood there so still, | and " 
with your figure clearly defined against the | quickly exp 
light, I could not resist coming in softly, | walked in 
to surprise you.” 

I am silly to be so easily startled,” she} did noti 
replied laughing, but in truth I was indulging} Eva was 
in a reverie of anxious thought. 

“ Anxious thought, what about?” said Frank, 
Then he paused, for at this moment the merry | > “3¥ 
faces in the garden came in sight, and ob-/ Dele 
serving that there were lookers on, continued 
their rough game with redoubled energy. | 

“TI know what you are thinking of, sister)» 
Mary,” he said, “so tell me what is your?m 
opinion ?” 

“It must not be,” she said, gently. 
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great attractions to my brother was her 


voice.” 

Julia gently silenced him, as Eva again 
commenced, but in another pause he said 
eagerly,— 

“Mary and Eva sing duets together, 
Mary’s soprano blends beautifully with 
Evelyn’s contralto ;” his brotherly love was 
flattered by Julia’s praise of Eva, but he 
could not allow Mary to be passed over. 

“Mrs. Forrester shall be asked to sing,” 
she replied; “I am delighted to find we 
have such an addition to our musical ac- 
quaintance.” Poor Frank, used only to the 
simple truthfulness of his home training, and 
accustomed to the words of those whom he 
could implicitly trust, failed to see the covert 
satire in Julia Kingsford’s reply. 

Julia although a brilliant performer on both 
the harp and piano had no voice for singing, 


and already on many accounts a feeling of 


envy of Mary Forrester had arisen in her 
heart, and after a solo in which this lady’s 
voice, though not powerful, had charmed 
by its sweetness, and a duet had been sung 


by the sisters with harmonious correctness, | 


pleased with Miss Kingsford, I had formed 
quite a wrong impression of her, people say 
she is haughty and proud, and bad tempered, 
if so she must have great self-control to 
conceal her own character, and to be as she 
appeared to-night.” 

“ Why, Frank,” and Mary Forrester laughed 
to cover a feeling of anxiety, ‘““I never ex- 
pected Miss Kingsford to rival Florence 
Maynard.” 

“ Dear Mary,” said Frank, in a tone that 
relieved her of every anxious thought ; “ you 
don’t suppose I am going to fall in love with 
jeither of these ladies because I admire 
them,—I who have no prospect of being 
able to marry for years to come; and to 
marry for money is out of the question. Why, 
Mary, they are both as impossible to nie, as 
if I were to name— 


‘Some bright particular star 
And bid it love me.’” 





“T was foolish to joke you,” said Mary, 
“but I suppose I feel the responsibility 
which your dear father placed on my shoul- 
ders, when he left you and Eva to my care.” 

“Ah, yes; I saw you watching Evelyn 





she was positively relieved by the arrival of | a4 Ermest Kingsford, that would not be so 


Dr. Forrester. 

He had been called away after dinner to 
a patient, but his entrance was the signal for 
more music, many in the room knew his 
powers as a musician. 

But the doctor would listen to no entreaties 
to sing, till he had been promised that a 
duet on the harp and piano should follow, 


| which well timed request restored Julia’s 


self-complacency. And so with music and 
song, the evening drew to a close, and the 


| company separated, 


Dr. Forrester’s carriage conveyed the 


doctor and his party home, in two journeys ; 
Frank and Mary following in the last. 


“So Florence Maynard was not there after | 


all, Frank ;” said Mary, with a smile. 

“No, Miss Kingsford told me her father 
objected to visits, so soon after her mother’s 
death, and while in such deep mourning.” 

“ And quite right too,” said Mrs. Forres- 


ter; I am always reminded of Pope’s lines | 


| when I see people— 


‘* Bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, or the public show.” 


Oar, 
man.” 

“But you were seemingly quite happy, 
after all, Frank,” she added after a pause. 

The young man laughed. 

“Well,” he said; “I was certainly much 


Maynard must be a very wise 


| bad after all.” 

“TI do hope and trust that such thoughts 
will keep out of Eva’s head for years to 
|come, Frank, she’s a child in years, not six- 
i teen yet,” and Mary sighed. 
| Dear sister Mary,” said Frank, ‘it is too 
(bad to put such a weight on your young 
| shoulders, why you are only a girl after all; 
‘but make yourself quite easy, Evelyn has 

plenty of good sense, and I am sure we 
should both submit to your guidance and 
| judgment in every thing.” 

“‘T hope I always trust to a higher Power 
than my own judgment, Frank,” she said, 
pressing his hand. 

“Yes, dear Mary, I know you do,” he 
‘replied, returning the pressure, “and my 








father knew it also, or he would not so easily | 


| have trusted his darling Evelyn to so young 
a sister-in-law.” 


CHAPTER VI.—SNOWBALLING. 


| Mary Forrester in a warm grey winter dress 
of soft material, stood at the library window 
‘of Fairfield House, looking out into the 
garden. 

The drawing-room, library, and entrance 
hall had been added to the back of the house 
/on one side, and the library window which 
‘opened to the ground, led by a flight of 
steps into the garden. 
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From this window Mary stood watching 
Ellen, her brother, and Eva pelting each 
other with snow balls. The young people, 
after six weeks acquaintance, were all on the 
most friendly terms, and Mary as she ob- 
served the movements in the garden, fell 
into such deep thought, that she scarcely 
knew on what she was looking, till it after- 
wards returned to her memory. 

There was no mistake now, the young 
officer evidently sought to win her pretty 
little child-like Evelyn. His frequent visits, 
his close attention at the piano while she 
sung or played, the frequent meetings with 
him while out walking—even now she could | 
notice how carefully he avoided hurting her 
with the snowballs, in the midst of their 
boisterous fun, although Eva as well as 
Ellen pelted him most unmercifully. Yes, 
all she had seen lately proved that her | 
suspicions were correct ; “ And why does this | 
knowledge make me anxious,” she asked | 
herself. ‘The young man is amiable, good | 
looking, and a gentleman; he has been! 
brought up morally and religiously, though | 
spoilt in childhood by a too indulgent 
His profession is that of a gentle-| 





| man, he is heir to property at his father’s | 
| death, and the colonel allows him yearly in| 


| addition to his pay, more than many pro-| 





| fessional men possess, who have large fami-| 


lies to bring up, and yet ”—Mary Forrester | 
paused, she could not trust Ernest Kingsford. | 


He withdrew his arm and looked earnestly 
at her, then he said, “ Do you really see any 
objection ?” 

“T do,” she replied, “ I cannot define what 
it is that makes me doubt Ernest Kingsford, 
but I do.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say this, Mary, 
he replied, “because you have in general 
such a clear judgment; yet you would scarcely 
oppose dear Evelyn’s own wishes, would you 
now?” 

“No, I think not, yet I believe if your 
dear father were alive, he would judge as I do; 
however, at present I believe Evelyn’s affec- 
tions are free.” 

‘Perhaps so, but if Ernest likes her it’s 
very hard upon the poor fellow.” 

“T know, Frank, and it is because I cannot 
put a stop to it, that I am anxious.” 

“His leave expires in a few weeks,” said 
Frank. 

“It may be too late then,” replied Mary, 
sadly ; “I might send Eva away for a time, 
but I do not like by doing so, to put thoughts 
in her head which are not yet there.” 


” 


“T hope Emest will not save you the | 


trouble by putting them there first,” said 
Frank ; “ yet I think he is likely to act hon- 
ourably in such a case.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the rapid approach of Evelyn bounding up 
the steps, followed by Ernest with a threatened 
snowball. The window was violently pushed 


His character did not resemble his name ex- | open, and Evelyn seizing her sister with so 
cepting in his attentions to Evelyn, and even | much energy as to-turn her round, exclaimed 
in these there was a something, that made her |—“‘ Ah Ernest, you dare not throw now at 


doubt him. In fact could she consent to his 
marrying Eva—* No,” she uttered mentally 
with a shudder, and then started violently as 
a hand was placed on her shoulder, and 


| another passed round her waist. 





“In a moment a voice exclaimed in a 
tone of regret, “‘ Dear Mary, I’m so sorry I 
startled you, but as you stood there so still, 
with your figure clearly defined against the 
light, I could not resist coming in softly, 
to surprise you.” 

I am silly to be so easily startled,” she 
replied laughing, but in truth I was indulging 
in a reverie of anxious thought. 

*‘ Anxious thought, what about?” said Frank. 
Then he paused, for at this moment the merry | 


| Mrs. Forrester.” 

| * Noron my carpet,” said Mary, laughing ; 
but she spoke too late. The snowball had 
left the young man’s hand, and fell the next 
/moment on the floor, breaking as it fell, and 
| forming a round, wet patch on the pretty new 
carpet. Frank gathered up the fragments, 
and threw them on the fire, where they 
quickly expired with a spiteful hiss. Ernest 
walked in full of apology. 

“T am so sorry, Mrs. Forrester, I certainly 
did not intend to throw it into the room, but 
Eva was too quick for me, let me wipe it up,” 
|he continued, taking out his white pocket 
| handkerchief. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, ringing the 





faces in the garden came in sight, and ob-| bell, hastily, “the servant will do that, there 

serving that there were lookers on, continued is no harm in a little clean water.” 

their rough game with redoubled energy. | Ernest looked so very humble and _re- 
“T know what you are thinking of, sister| pentant, that Mary’s conscience smote her 

Mary,” he said, “so tell me what is your! for what she feared might be an uncharitable 

opinion ?” opinion of him, and anxious to make amends, 


“Tt must not be,” she said, gently. she said;— 
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“ Frank, I think after all this snowballing, | cured a dry pair of slippers, and a dress, in 
Mr. Kingsford would like to wash his hands, | which she insisted that Ellen should equip 
and make himself comfortable. Luncheon | herself. 
will be ready very soon.” “Tt’s all along of those rude, tomboy 


As the young man left the room, Eva said | games, Mrs. Forrester,” said Ellen, as she 


to her sister, “I'm glad you have asked | laughingly obeyed her kind friend; “Oh, 
Emest to lunch, Mary dear, for you looked how disgusted Julia would be !” 

so grave when we came in, that I thought you) “ I cannot find it in my heart to agree with 
were angry at our rough play.” 'her,” said Mary ; “for you and Ellen do look 

“ Angry, dear Eva, no indeed,” she replied. | so warm and rosy,,I almost regret not having 
“I was too glad to see you enjoying your-| joined you myself, although as the mistress 
selves, but go at once and change your wet | of alarge house like this, it would have been 
clothes, and smoothe your hair, it is hanging | rather an undignified proceeding.” 
about your face in terrible confusion, and you; At this moment the bell summoned them 
look rather heated.” to lunch. As they hastily descended the 

“Tam hot,” said Evelyn; pushing the. stairs Ellen said; ‘‘I suppose you know that 
hair from her face. “ Oh, Mary, would not | Ernest's leave opus on Monday.” 

Julia Kingsford be shocked? she sits shiv er- | “ On Monday! no, I had no idea-of such a 
ing by the fire at home, instead of making| thing, I thought he would have been at home 
herself warm by pleasant exercise!” and she another month.” 

ran gaily out of the room, singing asshe went.| ‘‘ No, Mrs. Forrester, his leave was only 

Mary Forrester stood by the fire for a few | for two months, we shall miss him so much.” 
minutes, her foot resting on the fender, and} “And so shall I!” exclaimed Mary, 
debating with herself whether she should call ‘truthfully too, for a real fit of repentance was 
her sister to account for speaking of young on her. “I have judged him wrongly,” she 
Mr. Kingsford by his Christian name. She said to herself; and when they met in the 
had an idea that it was undue familiarity dining-room, and she joined them at the 
between young men and young women, and lunch- table, she was very glad to be able to 
calculated to break down a certain necessary | show him every attention in her power. 
reserve between them. In the course of conversation Mary intro- 

But Mary remembered she had been duced the subject amidst a general outcry of 
brought up by a maiden aunt in rather strict regrets, till Eva exclaimed ; “ Why, Frank, 
notions, and she feared to say or do any- you are going to see uncle Charles at Exeter 
thing to disturb the simple unconsciousness , on Monday, is it not the same railway as to 
of Eva. | Aldershot ? ” 

While thus thinking the clock on the man-, “ Of course it is!” cried Emest, “ although 
telpiece gave the warning sound, which told. I shall have to leave you at Rex ding ; never 
that it only wanted five minutes to one. | mind, old fellow, it will be jolly to have you 

She turned quickly to leave the room, and for a companion part of the journey is 
at the door encountered Ellen Kingsford. _| better than none at all.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Forrester,” she exclaimed; “I “Yes, indeed; what a capital thought, 


have been shaking the snow from my dress, Eva,” said Frank, “T shall take advantage 


and trying to make myself presentable before | of it, you may depend upon that.’ 

I came to say good-bye; we shall get home, “I hope you will be able to spend one 

only just in time for lunch; where is. "evening with us before you go,” said Mary, 

Ernest ?” she added, looking into the room. | while Frank expressed his pleasure in a glance 
“ Frank has taken him up-stairs to prepare | at the proposal. 


for luncheon with us,” said Mary, smiling; “We must,” said Ellen; “I’m sure papa || 


“and you had better come up with me and. and Mamma can spare you for one evening, 
do the same.’ | Ernest ;” and so it was settled, and the re- 
Ellen drew her arm through Mary’s, ex- mainder of the time, till boots and dresses 
claiming ; Dear Mrs. Forrester, I shall be| were dry, passed in pleasant talks of the 
glad to do so, for my boots and clothes are future, when Ernest’s regiment should be 
rather damp, and I am really too warm to sit | stationed near London, and they would all 
in damp boots.’ ‘meet and have various pleasures and recrea- 
- My, dear,” said Mary, hurrying her up-/ tions, to which the youthful heart so earnestly 
stairs ; “ why did you not come in with the | looks forward. 
others?” and as soon as they reached the| To most of the young people around the 
dressing-room, Mrs. Forrester quickly pro- | ‘the table in Dr. Forrester’s dining-room, the 
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pleasures they anticipated were innocent 
and simple, trials and temptations were not 
thought of. Ernest Kingsford and Frank 
Forrester were drawn towards each other by 
a difference of character and disposition, 
which often forms the strongest attraction. 
“Extremes meet,” is a proverb frequently 
verified, and never more so than among 
young people; each admires in the other 
qualities not possessed by himself. Never 
were two young men greater opposites than 
these two of whom we write. Ernest, light- 
hearted, generous, or we should rather say 
thoughtless and extravagant, tall, and slight, 
with dark eyes, and hair and features regular, 
and well formed ; he was by some considered 
as handsome as his sister Julia. Yet there 
was wanting in his manner, as Mary Forrester 
said, a something to trust ; he had one pecu- 
liarity greatly against him, he could not, for 
long, look you full in the face while talking. 
Mary had noticed it, but while, as we know, 
it influenced her without being aware that it 
did so; she kindly attributed it in her own 
mind to nervousness. 

Frank on the contrary was also frank by 
nature, every look of his clear, blue eye, 
every expression of his fine mouth bore the 
impress of truth. Very little shorter than 
Ernest, his manly figure was more fully de- 
veloped, and his carriage as erect as the 
young soldier’s. There was no wavering in 
Frank, when once sure of the right path that 
he would pursue ; and yet as none are fault- 
less, we must own that Frank’s temper when 
roused would have been a dangerous failing, 
had he not early learnt to control it. 

These two young men were both at an age 
to be influenced for good or evil by the asso- 
ciations they formed. Both had been taught 
the value of high and noble principles, but 
while Frank had discovered the only safe 
foundation of these principles, Ermest was 
content to trust in his own heart; neither 
had yet been tried. 

Frank expected very shortly to commence 
his Law Terms at Lincoln’s Inn. At 
Midsummer he intended to give up his 
studies, and take his degree at King’s 
College, resign the class at Dr. Mason’s, and 
devote his whole time to studying for the bar. 
He was therefore about to visit Exeter, to 
confer with his uncle, who was joint trustee 
for himself and Evelyn, about the necessary 
funds he required. 

The idea that they would be able to travel 
together part of the journey was pleasant to 
both Ernest and Frank, and when they 
parted on that snowy afternoon, Ernest had 





made arrangements to call for Frank in the 
Colonel’s carriage, which was to take them 
direct to the Paddington Station. 


CHAPTER VII.—WHISPERED WORDS. 


Ir was scarcely eight o’clock on Monday 
morning when Colonel Kingsford’s close 
carriage drove up to the gate of Fairfield 
House. 

Mrs. Forrester, busily engaged at the break- 
fast-table, heard the carriage stop, for al- 
though they had all spent a pleasant, social 
evening on the previous day at the colonel’s, 
the hour for breakfast was not later in con- 
sequence. 

Charles in his surgery, and Frank in his 
room, both also heard the rumbling wheels ; 
and Mary was about to ring for some of the 
servants to unbolt the entrance door, which 
during the day was generally on the latch, 
when she paused, for at that moment she 
heard Frank’s rapid footsteps, the quick with- 
drawal of the bolts, and then as the door 
opened, the hearty welcome given by the 
two young men to each other. Another 
visitor, however, entered the breakfast-room 
before them. 

A large, black retriever came bounding in, 
and rushing up to Mary expressed in his 
beautiful eyes and feathery tail his delight at 
being permitted to accompany his master. 
Meanwhile Frank was detaining his visitor in 
the hall by questions of astonishment. 

“TI say, old fellow, what makes you so 
early? I’m awfully glad to see you though, 
but I’ve had no breakfast yet.” 





“ Oh, there’s plenty of time, I came half | 


an hour earlier on purpose to spend it with 
you. MayI come in, Mrs. Forrester?” This 
in question to Mary who made her appearance, 
wondering why Frank detained him. 

“ Of course you may come in,” she re- 
plied, “we are just going to breakfast, and 
if you are half an hour too early you have 
time to join us.” 

As Mrs. Forrester spoke her husband ap- 
peared, and the four entered the room 
together. 

Mrs. Forrester had not been alone in the 
dining-room when the carriage stopped at 
the gate, but Evelyn, to Mary’s surpnise, 
continued her occupation of bread-cutting, 
and placing the slices on the wooden trencher 
with scarcely a glance at the door. More 
than once Mary fixed her eyes earnestly 
upon Eva’s face, and noticed with anxiety an 
uneasy self-consciousness, unlike Evelyn’s 
usually simple, child-like manner. 
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embarrassment by giving her the oppor 
tunity of returning his boisterous greeting, | 


recovered herself, so as to be able to receive | 
the visitor with her usual frank-hearted wel- | 
come. Yet Mary could discover in Eva's | 
greeting a certain degree of restraint which | 
she vainly endeavoured to overcome. 

Emest seemed scarcely more at ease than | 
Eva, but her brother, who was evidently quite | 


unaware of any change in the manners of | 
the young people, kept Emest in such close | 
conversation that Eva’s want of ease escaped | 
| know better ; 


notice. 
“ You are making a pretence of breakfast- | 


ing,” said Mary at last, “ I hope you behaved | 


better at home.” 


“Not much,” he said, “but a double) 


breakfast however scanty will serve the pur- | 
pose of one good one, besides I have the | 


‘he wanted. 


The arrival of Bruce relieved her evident | arrangement of his carpet bag among Ernest's 


many packages. 
“Get in Frank,” said the young officer, 


and by the time the gentlemen entered she had | “ and call Bruce, he will follow you.’ 


But Bruce was absent without leave, and 
the bustle which arose in the endeavour 
‘to find the dog and attract him from the 
dining-room, gave Ernest the opportunity 
Approaching Evelyn, who stood 
(at the open door, he whispered, “ Do you 
| know why I came so early, Eva?’”’ 

‘To fetch Frank, and have some breakfast,” 
she replied, in a light tone. 

“Eva,” he said, taking her hand, you 
have you forgotten what T told 
| you last night ?” 

“TI ought to forget,” she replied, as she 
| endeavoured to withdraw her hand, for Bruce 
came bounding towards her followed by 
Mary, and Frank who was looking at his 
watch, exclaimed, “ I say, old fellow, we shall 


pleasure of your company into the bargain, | be too late after all, if you stop talking 


Mrs. Forrester.” 
Mary saw him glance at Eva as he spoke, | 
but the glances were not reciprocated. 


“ Come, Frank, I don’t want to hurry you | 
Forrester presently, “ but | 
after such early preparations it would not do | 


away,” said Dr. 


to miss the train.” 

“I’m quite ready,” he replied, starting up 
to leave the room, then looking in from the 
hall, he said, “I have only a large carpet bag, 
Ernest, is there room for it?” 

“ Of course,” he replied, hastily finishing | 
his coffee, and then rising he held out his! 


” 


ithere ;” and amidst the general adieus which 
followed no one heard Ernest's last whispered 


| words, “ Good-bye, Eva, don’t forget.” 


“T’ve not said good-bye to Frank,” she 
exclaimed, as she violently disengaged her 
hand from his grasp, and Frank as he held 
her in his arms, wondered at the tears that 
stood on her eyelashes, but he said not a word. 

A moment more, and the young men were 
waving their hands from the window as the 


| carriage drove off. 


*“* Evelyn, my dear, come in and finish your 
breakfast,” said Mary, as she re-entered the 


hand to Dr. Forrester, “ good-bye, Doctor, I | deserted breakfast-room. 


can’t tell you how sorry I am to leave you 
all, don’t come out; 
waste in farewells, and you at all events 
should make a good breakfast.” 

“God bless you, my boy,” said the doctor, 


rising and shaking hands with the young) 


Evelyn obeyed, and her sister saw that 


you have no time to| although the restraint was removed she seated 


herself, and seemed inclined to finish her 
breakfast in silence ; but this Mary would not 
allow. 

“‘ Did you expect Mr. Kingsford would be 


man warmly, and then he added, “ you will| here so early ?”’ she asked. 


meet various examples among the members | 


of your profession, may He keep you from 
following the evil ones.” 

Ernest looked moved by the serious words. 
He pressed the hand he held without a reply, 
then turned to Mrs. Forrester. 

“T have no patients waiting to swallow 
me up,” said she, laughing, “and I mean to 


“ Yes,” she replied, truthfully, and without 
hesitation ; “he told me he should come to 


breakfast, and I think it was very wrong of | 


him to leave his own family to spend the last 
half hour with strangers.” 

By this reply, which had a resentful tone, 
Mary knew that something had occurred 
which Eva was not willing to explain. The 


see you both safely on your way; come,| conviction made. her so anxious that she 


Eva,” she added, for she wished her dear 
little sister to be herself again before Ernest 
left. 

Eva with an effort threw off all appearance 
of reserve which was so unusual to her, and 
bounding out of the room, rushed up to 


Frank as he stood at the door watching the | evening, but Ernest had made her promise 














could not resist saying,— 

“Did he give you any reason for this 
strange proceeding, Eva?” 

Evelyn paused, she had been trained to 
speak the truth, and she longed to tell her 
dear sister all that had past on the previous 
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not to mention a word of it yet to any one. 
Still her reply was truthful. 

“Yes, Mary, he did give me some silly 
reason for wishing to come here to breakfast, 
but I would rather not tell you what he 
said.” 

Eva’s face flushed as she spoke, and rising, 


she threw her arms round Mary’s neck, and | 


kissing her fondly, exclaimed,— 

“T mean to tell you some day, dearest 
Mary, but it’s all so stupid and silly, I should 
be ashamed to repeat such nonsense.” 

“You shall tell me when you like, darling, 
said Mary, returning the kiss, “ and now go 
on with your breakfast, and if what you have 
heard is such nonsense you must try and 
forget it, that’s all.” 

“T mean to,” she replied, laughing; 
“although Ernest begged me not to forget.” 

Mary saw with pleasure that even this 
little effort of confidence had relieved Eva, 
although she still felt anxious as to the result 
of words which had evidently destroyed the 
easy intercourse hitherto existing between the 
young people. 

She was much relieved a few hours after- | 
wards at hearing Eva singing as cheerfully in | 
her room, as if no * whispered words” had | 
ever been uttered. 

Meanwhile, the young men were travelling 
pleasantly together to the Paddington Station, 
and talking eagerly of each other’s prospects. | 

“T don’t envy you your long journey,’ 
said Ernest; ‘ Aldershot is far enough for | 
me, but Exeter, you'll be tired out before you 
get there.”’ 

“Tt is a tedious journey, no doubt,” said | 
Frank, “ but when I’m inclined to grumble, 
I try to remember what I’ve heard of the old | 
coach days ; why, my father used to talk of 
the time when the journey to Exeter occupied 
twenty-five hours, and now by the express 
we can do it in four hours and a half.” 

“Certainly, there is a difference,” replied 
Ernest, “ but after all what are twenty-five | 
hours on a journey, compared to four months 
voyage to India, or even six weeks on the 
overland route?” 

“Yet even this journey has been shortened 
by science,”’ said Frank. 

“ Of course, and I’m jolly glad of it, at) 
least I shall be if reports are true.” 

“* What reports?” 

“Well, that our regiment is likely to be 
ordered to India.” 

“Oh, Ernest, that would be a bad look-| 
out for us, just as we have learnt to like 
each other, with every hope of forming a 
closer friendship ! ! Oh, I hope it is not | 


” 


’| depended ; 


j true, we should all be awfully sorry to lose 
| you!” 


“* Not more sorry than I should Le to go,” 


| replied Ernest, with a long breath, very much 


like a sigh; ‘ however, it would be certain 


promotion for me.” 


As he spoke the whistle sounded and the 
train slackened speed, 

“ Here we are at Reading, and my journey 
with you ends; I’m so sorry, old fellow. I 
say, look here, can’t you stop on your way 
home and pay me a visit at Aldershot? I 
should like to introduce you to some of our 
fellows, and show you our quarters.” 

“If I possibly can I will,” replied Frank, 
it depends upon how long my uncle keeps 
me at Exeter; he’s an old bachelor, and 


rather fidgety.” 


“ Lots of tin,eh!” said Ernest, mistaking 
Frank’s meaning for a sordid and selfish one, 
but before he could reply the train stopped, 
and the two young men uttered those hasty 
farewells which the rapid movements of an 
express train render inevitable. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE PAINFUL DISCOVERY. 


FRANK FoRRESTER returned from Exeter 


| after a week’s absence, with all the necessary 


documents to obtain the money he required, 


}and firmly determined to let nothing inter- 
|fere with the studies on which his future 


this determination had made him 
write to Ernest and put off the proposed 


| visit. 


Although not vain enough to suppose that 
a lady so well connected, so handsome and 
agreeable as Julia Kingsford, and an heiress 
to a large fortune, could expect a portionless 
man like himself to make her an offer; yet 
her brother’s jokes on one or two occasions 
lately, had led him to reflect on the possibility 
of such a marriage. 

He could not disguise the fact that in 
many ways she had shown a preference for 
his attentions, which was very flattering. 

Then his good sense came to his aid, and 
he asked himself whether he could learn to 
love her as a wife ought to be loved, and the 
answer was, “no.” 

On this result of his self-examination he 
determined to excuse himself from visiting at 


| Colonel Kingsford’s, and to make close study 


the reason. But this was not an easy task, 
for Evelyn and Ellen continued inseparable, 
and Eva so piteously implored his company 
as an escort to the dinner-parties or evening 
| visits, that he could not refuse. 








More than once he had consulted m | 
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Mary on the possibility of residing in London, | running up stairs, then pausing stopped to say, 


near Lincoln’s Inn, and getting some practical 


insight into law with a [friend, as his uncle | 


had advised him to do, but the idea for the 
present was set aside, till a circumstance 
occurred which settled the matter for him. 

The months of April and May during the 
year of which we write had been peculiarly 
balmy and summer-like, and as Dr. Forrester 
had decided, that weather permitting there 
should be given at his house a croquet party 
on the 2nd of July, Mary’s birthday, every 
fine day was taken advantage of by the 
young people to practice. The croquet 
parties at Fairfield House were very popular, 
scarcely another house within two miles could 
boast of such a croquet lawn. 


One evening towards the latter end of 


May, Evelyn had been practising with Ellen 
and George at the Cedars, till long after sunset, 
to Mrs. Kingsford’s great horror. 

The French windows leading from the 
drawing-room were closed and shuttered by 
her orders long before the click of the mallet 
on the balls ceased to be heard. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, and the twilight 
still lingered when the clock struck nine. 

“What can detain Frank, I wonder?” 
exclaimed Eva; “he promised to be here 
at seven; I think I must put on my things, 
Ellen dear, for if Mary has to send the 
housemaid, she will not like her to come 
for me after dark, and perhaps the man is out 
with Charlie.” 

‘Oh, don’t go yet, ” cried Ellen, “ Frank 
is sure to come !” 

“ Well, I'll put on my things at all events, 
and be in readiness,” and she ran into the 
hall and up-stairs as she spoke. 

During this conversation Julia had shown 
no sign of interest, and after Eva had passed 
through the dining-room she entered, and 
seating herself near the open window 
remained silent. 

Ellen stood near her on the grass, care- 
lessly striking the balls, as they lay around 
her, she could see Julia’s face in the moon- 
light, and it wore a most unamiable expression. 

As Evelyn reached the hall she was sur- 
prised to see her brother Frank, who had 
just entered by the open door. 

“Oh, Frank, how late you are,” she 
exclaimed, “what has kept you.” 

“Mary has been very poorly ever since 
dinner,” said Frank, and I did not like to 
leave her till Charles returned. I am sure 
she will be glad to have you at home, for he 
had only just put in an appearance when I left. 
“T’'ll be ready in no time,” she exclaimed, 


|“ Julia and Ellen are in the garden, Frank.” 

He stood for a moment, and then moved 
gently towards the dining-room, the door of 
which stood open, and he could hear voices. 
He was about to speak and give notice of his 
approach wher his steps were arrested by 
Julia’s angry voice and words. 


‘* What does it matter to youwhom I marry? | 


a chit like you giving your opinion, indeed !” 

“Well, if Z am a chit, then you must be 
an old woman,” was the unwise reply ; “ you 
are years older than Frank Forrester. I 
know that, for Eva told me his age long 
ago, besides, I don’t think he likes you well 
enough to matry you.” 

“Doesn’t he, indeed?” replied Julia, 
haughtily and angrily, “then I suppose it’s 
my money he likes, and I am indebted to 
that for his attentions.” 

Frank Forrester shrunk back ashamed at 
this involuntary listening, and distressed at 
the construction put upon his conduct by 
Julia; yet Ellen’s reply came to him clearly 
on the night air,— 

“T think the attentions are all on your 
side, Miss Julia.” 

He raised his hands to his ears to shut 
out the dreadful words, and rushed into the 
hall just as the footman was lighting the gas. 

As the lights flared up Eva appeared, and 
caught sight of Frank’s death-like paleness. 
She was about to exclaim, when with an 
appealing look he put his finger to his lips, 
and silenced her to her great surprise. 

Bewildered and frightened she stood still, 
while he said, Run and wish your friends 
good-bye, Eva, we must get home as quickly 
as possible.” 

As she turned to the dining-room door 
Ellen came out. 

“Oh, you are come at last, Mr. Frank 
Forrester, pray what makes you so late.” 

Frank’s colour had to a certain extent 
retumed to his face, but he was still pale 
enough to cause her to pause suddenly and 
change her tone of banter for one of alarm. 
“ Oh, how pale you are, is anything the matter 
at home ?” 

“Nothing of importance,” he replied, 
“but Mrs. Forrester not being quite well I 
did not like to leave her till my brother 
returned ;” and as he spoke the pale face 
flushed, for Julia appeared, and the conversa- 
tion he had overheard between the sisters 
was too recent for him to meet her unmoved. 
Yet he controlled himself, and advanced to 
shake hands and explain the cause of his late 
arrival with assumed composure. 
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Quite unaware that her passionate and| 
unjust words had reached his ears, Julia 
appeared as agreeable and self-possessed as_ 
usual. No one could have supposed her 
capable of the storm of passion, or of uttering 
the angry words that had cut the consci- 
entious young man to the heart. He had 
yet to learn that Julia Kingsford would 
utter in her fits of passion thoughts that 
were known by herself to be untrue, and 
words of which in her calm moments she 
was deeply ashamed. 

“ Have you been here long?” she asked at 
length. 

“Not many minutes,” he replied ; “I met 
Eva in the hall, and she has dressed very 
quickly.” 

“I am sorry you cannot remain,” she said, 
“but I will not detain you; Eva looks 
anxious. Good-bye,” she continued, and as 
she shook hands she said, “ Mrs. Forrester is 
fortunate in having such a loving sister and 
brother-in-law.” 

“We can’t help loving her,” said Eva, as 
they descended the steps, and turning round 
to laugh pleasantly as she spoke. 

As soon as they were out of sight Julia 
took up her chamber-candle from the hall 
table, and without a word went up to her 
own room, Ellen entered the drawing-room; 
she had no heart to join her brother, whom 
she heard knocking about the bagatelle balls 
in the library. George was a little like Julia 
in temper, and early in the evening he had 
thrown down his mallet in disgust, for Julia 
that evening had been unbearable, and both 
he and Ellen attributed it to her anger at 
Frank’s absence. It was a hint from Ellen 
to this effect which had given rise to the 
angry words which Frank overheard. 

*“* Are the Forresters gone?” asked Mrs. 
Kingsford. 

“ Yes, mamma, Mrs. Forrester is not well | 
to-night, so they went early, and they would 
not come in to disturb you and papa.” 

“Play something, my dear,” said her 
mother, as if asking her daughter a favour. 

“Will it disturb you, papa ?”’ asked Ellen 
of the Colonel, who sat reading the Zimes 
near the gas. 

“Eh! what? no, my dear, play as much as 
you like, if your mother wishes it.” 

Ellen seated herself, and played almost 
mechanically ; she regretted so much having 
provoked her sister about Frank Forrester. 
She tried to excuse herself by every argument | 
she could think of, but it would not do, and 
then suddenly she remembered that the door | 


been open while Julia spoke, and recalled 
Frank’s pale face a few minutes afterwards. 


Her face flushed, and the tears stood in | 


her eyes blinding her, so that she stumbled 
over the music which appeared blurred 
before her. She recovered herself however, 
and her musical memory helped her where 
sight failed, she managed therefore to finish 
without exciting the surprise of either parent ; 
one too sleepy, the other too busy with his 
paper to notice her mistakes. 

Poor Ellen was much relieved when. she 
found that her music with all its blunders 
had soothed her mother to sleep. She rose 
from the piano, and,taking a book from the 
table threw herself into a reclining chair and 
tried to read. 

But it would not do; over and over again 
she enacted the scene, and endeavoured to 
prove the impossibility that Frank could have 
heard the conversation about himself; it 
would not do, and for once the lively Ellen 
Kingsford had no words to rally herself from 
the sorrowful mood into which her reflections 
had thrown her. 

If he had heard would he tell Eva or Mrs. 
Forrester? and if he did, how should she ever 
face them again? Poor Ellen suffered shame 
for her own part in the matter as well as her 
sister’s. At length after sitting for an hour 
with the book upside down and the same 
page open before her, she made a determi- 
nation that in some way she would find out 
whether Eva knew, and if so tell her the 
whole truth. 

But Frank had too much regard for Eva's 
friends to expose them to her, and on 
leaving Colonel Kingsford’s that evening, 
Eva’s first question he was prepared for. 

“ Frank, whatever made you turn so pale 


‘while I was up-stairs? I’m sure there was 


something.” 

“ Yes, Evy dear, there was something ; I 
heard Julia and her sister quarrelling, and 
the passionate tones and violent words of 
Miss Kingsford positively made me shudder.” 

“How dreadful itis!” said Eva; ‘I’ve 
heard Julia speak impetuously on more than 
one occasion, but Ellen says she is cautious 
before me. You must have heard her at her 
worst, when she thought they were alone.” 

‘I suppose I did,” he replied, “and I am 
very sorry for it; however, we need not make 
matters worse by repeating what I heard ; 


besides I did not like to tell you about dear 
'Mary at first, but she fainted away this 
| evening after dinner.” 


“ Oh, Frank! Mary fainted! then she must 
be ill, let us make haste home,” and forgetting 
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Julia and her temper, as Frank intended she 
should, Eva quickened her steps. 

“ There is no cause for alarm now, Eva 
dear,” said her brother, “she soon recovered 
consciousness, and when Charles came home 
he sent her to bed at once, and he says she'll 
be all right by the morning.” 

But the sister and brother whose love 
Mary had so truly gained were not quite 
satisfied till on going downstairs to break- 
fast next morning they found sister Mary 
there before them, and ready to welcome 
them and answer their loving, anxious ques- 
tions with assurances that now she was “all 
right,” as the doctor had foretold. 


Ellen was at Fairfield House very early to | 


inquire after her dear friend, and expressed 
her satisfaction at finding nothing serious the 
matter. But this fact added to confirm her 
suspicions that Frank had heard all Julia’s 
rude remarks about himself, and convinced 
her that his paleness was not caused by Mrs. 
Forrester’s slight illness, but by what he had 
heard. 

With an unusually serious face, she enticed 
Evelyn into the garden, and after cautiously 
questioning her, she soon discovered that she 
knew nothing beyond the fact that Frank had 
heard Julia utter passionate words, but not 
their tenour or purport. “Frank has not told 
Eva, but he will tell Mrs. Forrester what he 
heard us say,” was Ellen’s mental decision. 

And Ellen was right. A few days passed, 
and when Frank felt sure that Mary was well 
enough to hear the story, he was only too 
glad to repeat it to her, knowing full well that 
with her it would be safe, and longing for 
her advice how to act. 

“You must not suddenly give up your 
intimacy with the Kingsfords,” said Mary, 
“it is best to keep the knowledge of what 
you have heard to yourself for Eva’s sake ; 
and yet I am glad that the discovery of Julia 
Kingsford’s worldly character and violent 
temper has not come too late.” 

“Too late! dear Mary, you could not 
suppose I wasin danger of forming an attach- 
ment to Julia Kingsford, even if I thought 
of marriage, which you know I cannot do for 
years to come.” 

“‘T should never have ventured to joke you 
on the subject as I did on the first evening 
you met her, Frank, had I feared her influence 
over you, and yet I am glad you have made 
this discovery, for I have sometimes feared it 
since.” 

“T must own I never dreamed that 
attentive politeness to me from a woman of 
Julia Kingsford’s age and position could have 


any meaning till her own brother joked me 
on the subject while we were travelling in the 
train together in February. However, I am 
| safe now.” 

*And your studies will be an unde- 
niable excuse, Frank, for avoiding all visits 
except when your brother and I are invited,” 
said Mary, “ especially now Ernest is absent.” 

And so, after confiding and advising with his 
kind friend and sister, Frank gradually over- 
came the painful revelation of what he had 
heard, and could meet Julia Kingsford with 
ease and politeness, in which, however, she 
/was quick to detect a change. 
| 





CHAPTER IX.—JULIA KINGSFORD’S 
STRATAGEM. 

IT was not to be supposed that a proud, self- 
sufficient woman like Julia Kingsford would 
tamely submit to be set aside by any’one 
whom she had condescended to notice. 
More than a month had passed since Frank 
Forrester overheard the words which to 
one so high principled as himself were truly 
insulting, but of this fact Julia had not the 
slightest idea, for after questioning Eva, Ellen 
never again allowed the subjectto pass her lips. 

She quite understood the cause of the 
change in Frank Forrester’s intimacy, she 
knew it could not be entirely attributed to 
study, for in spite of his efforts to prevent it, 
he was altogether different when in Julia’s 
company. 

May with its east winds and its bright 
sunshine was passing away, and one morning 
the Colonel, always active and full of energy, 
had been tempted to take an early walk in 
spite of the east wind. Ellen was also absent, 
an opportunity for her to join Evelyn in her 
studies of music, singing, and the languages 
had been readily embraced by the Colonel, 
not only because the expense of superior 
masters from London was lessened by this 
arrangement, but also from his approval of 
the association of Ellen with Dr. Forrester’s 
wife and sister. 

The girls themselves were delighted to 
study together, and on this morning as George 
was at school, and Mrs. Kingsford seldom 
made her appearance before twelve o’clock, 
Julia was alone. 

She drew an easy chair to the fire, for the 
mornings to inactive people were still cold, 
placed her feet on the fender, and gave herself 
up to a reverie in which the events of the past 
five months were the principal objects. Some 
such thoughts as these passed through the 
mind of the Colonel’s haughty and self- 





indulgent daughter. 
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““I have been lowering myself to notice 
this doctor’s son, a boy in age when com- 
pared with my own, an usher in a school in 
the town. And to what purpose, even if he 
should in a few years become a rising bar- 
rister ? Could I marry him with such antece- 
dents? No,impossible. And afterall I do not 
believe he has a thought of marriage, at least 
so far asI am concerned. And yet how my 
fortune would help him in his future prospects 
if I were his wife ;” and the haughty Julia 
Kingsford sighed deeply as she thought of the 
hours of her youth which she had frittered 
away in flirtation and folly. 

Then she remembered more than one fond 
and loving heart driven from her by capriceand 
pride, or by her violenttemper. And now she 
was stooping to attract a youth whose high 
qualities she appreciated, but whose principles 
were too firmly fixed to allow him to take 
advantage of the attentions which flattered 
him, even had he been vain enough to sup- 
pose they had any meaning. 

Julia Kingsford’s softened feelings did not 
last long, they originated in mortified pride, 
and when she asked herself what had been 
gained, her face flushed with anger at her 
folly. By her own act and deed she had 
encouraged the intimacy with the Forresters, 
and she knew full well that her brother’s fancy 
for Evelyn might have been crushed at first 
but for her own conduct. If she could not 
marry the doctor’s son, did not the same 
objection attach to his daughter? Of course 
this must be stopped; was not Florence 
Maynard more suitable in every way as a 
wife for her brother? And then as the 
name occurred to her a sudden thought sent 
acrimson flush to her cheek. She understood 
it all now. 

Judging by her own conduct she was ready 
to believe at once that Frank had by some 
means contrived to become acquainted with 
Florence Maynard since her return home 
from Nice, and that his cold politeness to her 
was the consequence. 

“To think of being set aside for that chit,” 
she said to herself. ‘ No, no, if he is not in 
a position to marry me, most assuredly he 
cannot marry Florence Maynard. I can 
prevent that, and I will, and there can be 
no better opportunity thanwhile he is away.” 

But even this determination did not set the 
envious mind of Julia Kingsford at ease. 
Well may the Bible say “ Jealousy is deeper 
thanthe grave "—and howunlike the scripture 
doctrine, ‘ Let each prefer other better than 
himself.” But where self is the ruling prin- 
ciple in the human heart all Christian graces 


;must be absent; Julia Kingsford did not 
know the deceitfulness of her own heart nor 
the sad consequences which would result from 
the fierce jealousy now rising within it. 

It was this contemptible feeling which now 
made her move hastily from her chair and 
glance at her watch—‘ Not quite half-past 
eleven,” she said to herself-—“ well, never mind, 
it will be nearly twelve by the time I reach 
Fairfield House, and even ifI am ten minutes 
beforehand, Mrs. Charles Forrester is not 
fashionable enough to notice it.” 

And yet Miss Julia Kingsford, who con- 
sidered herself the very essence of elegant 
politeness was never at her ease in the 
presence of this unfashionable lady. Mary’s 
frank unworldly character rendered her 
unsuspicious of deceit in those who professed 
friendship and kind feeling towards her, as 
earnestly as Julia Kingsford appeared to do. 

But Mary Forrester’s ignorance of the 
world was compensated for by an instinctive 
perception of character, and yet in this very 
quickness of perception she had no real con- 
fidence. She used to laugh sometimes and 
say, ‘I suppose I am like dogs and cats, 
for they are never mistaken in their power of 
distinguishing enemies from friends, and yet 
it seems so wrong to judge those to be false 
who are evidently wishing to obtain your 
good opinion.” Be this as it may Julia Kings- 
ford in the company of Mary Forrester had 
an uncomfortable consciousness that, notwith- 
standing her simplicity of character, every 
one of her own hidden motives were clearly 
| known to the surgeon’s young wife. 

In this she was, however, wrong. Though 
impressed with an idea that neither Julia nor 
her brother Ernest were true, the motives of 
the former were far too worldly and selfish to 
be understood by Mary Forrester. 

These antagonistic principles raised na- 
turally a barrier between the ladies which 
prevented a close intimacy—indeed Julia had 
only called twice alone upon Mary Forrester 
since the first visit, and now on this morning 
of which we write, she owned to herself that 
what she was about to do was anything 
but agreeable, for to use her own strong 
language she hated Mary Forrester. Why 
then was she going to see her? We who 
know her may not hesitate to decide that a 
selfish motive was urging her to this step. 
She wished first to discover whether Florence 
Maynard since her return to Woodford had 
yet been introduced to the Forresters, and if 
not—well, then, she had her pians well 
arranged. 











To prevent the introduction eventually 
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through Ellen she knew would be impossible; | visit to Mary Forrester 9 was now unnecessary ; 
but like the dog in the manger she had|she could discover from Florence herself 
determined that as she could not be Frank | what she knew of the Forresters. 


Forrester’s wife, Florence Maynard certainly | While hesitating how to commence the 


must not. subject Florence innocently led the way. 
How much trouble these selfish, suspicious) “Do you know, Miss Kingsford, papa 
people give themselves. Simple hearted,| wishes me to go on with my studies again, 
timid Florence had none of the silly thoughts | and he heard from Dr. Forrester yesterday, 
about lovers and husbands in which some | that his sister has masters from London for 
young girls of seventeen indulge. Julia/music and singing, and the languages, and 
Kingsford judged young girls by her own/|that your sister Ellen studies with Miss 
conduct at that age, and she would not allow | Forrester. Papa says it would be nice for 
herself to suppose that Frank Forrester was | ‘me to join them. I should like above all 
too occupied with his studies, and too anxious | | | things to study with Ellen, but I don’t know 
about his future prospects just now to think | Miss Forrester, and I do dread meeting 
of marriage or love making. | strangers. She used to go to school with 
She was walking slowly “through the town | Ellen, did she not? is she very clever?” 
wishing that the visit to Mrs. Forrester was | During this speech, a very long one for 
over, when she saw before her the slight, | timid Florence, Julia Kingsford saw clearly 
pliant figure of Florence- Maynard walking | that any effort on her part to prevent an 
with a light quick step in advance of her. acquaintance between Florence and the 


Quickening her pace almost to a run, for in| Forresters would utterly fail. No plausible || 


her eagerness Julia forgot her dignity, she | reason could be given to her own family or 
contrived to overtake the shy girl who|to Mr. Maynard, and with Ellen as a partisan 


| turned with a startled look at the sound of | for her friends, all objections would be use- || 
her name. less. She therefore merely said in reply, 


“ My dear Florence, how fast you walk, | Then you don’t know the Forresters, 
exclaimed Julia out of breath, as she shook | Florence ?” 


| hands. | “* Not to speak to,” she replied ; “but I have 


| returns, and she has had such a cold that [| 





“Oh, I’m so sorry, Miss Kingsford,” | seen them at church often lately, and I am 
replied Florence, “but I always walk fast | | acquainted slightly with Dr. Forrester, because 
when I’m alone.” he attended poor mamma for a little while 

“ Well, now you have me for a companion | before she went to Nice. I’ve been away 
we need not be in such a hurry,” said Julia, | from aunt Carter’s so much since then, that I 
after a pause, in which she recovered her | feel like a stranger at Woodford.” 
breath. “Iam so glad to meet you, dear, I} “And so you are, dear Florry, for in these 
heard that you had returned to your grand-| two years you have changed from a child to 
mamma’s, when did you come back ?” 'a woman.” 

“Oh, a week ago, but papa will not let! ‘Oh, no, I’m not a woman, at least, I 
me go out or call anywhere till Mrs. Graves | don’t feel so.” 
| Julia laughed. “ Nonsense, Florry, why I 
don’t expect to see her for a week at least, heard you were going to be married two 
and aunt Carter is not well enough to leave | months ago.” 
the house.” | Oh, Julia, how can you have heard such 

“ Well, Florry, dear, at all events you can a thing?” and the young shy girl blushed 
come and see mamma to day and stop to | deeply. “Why, I’m only seventeen this 
lunch with us.’ | month.” 

“T must post this letter first,” she replied,| “There must have been some cause for 


“and then I’ll walk back with you and see | such a report, Florry dear, don’t mind telling | 


Mrs. Kingsford, but I cannot stay to lunch| me, I shan’t talk about it.” 
to day, papa is coming home to an early| Florence drooped her head till the long 
dinner, and he’s so busy in London that | ringlets concealed the blushing cheeks as she 
we seldom see him.” replied,— 

“When do you go to India?” asked Julia.| “I suppose it was Mr. Rolleston’s fault, 








“Oh, not till August,” she replied, as she| he did ask papa if I might be his wife, and 


stopped at the post office. 
Florence posted her letter, and the two} nearly as old as papa.” 


papa spoke to me about it, but, Julia, he’s | 


ladies turned to retrace their steps through| ‘“ Well and so he may be, and yet be very | 





the village, Julia secretly delighted that her| good and agreeable,” said Julia, “besides I 
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have heard that he is really handsome, and has | 
plenty of money. Oh, Florry, you will get| 
to like him in time.” 

“T like him now,” she replied innocently ; | 
“but I don’t want to get married yet, till I’m 
ever so much older, besides, I can’t let papa| 
go to India alone, he has no one but me 
to care for.” 

They were approaching Colonel Kings-| 
ford’s as Florence spoke. and Julia turned | 
the subject. She had heard enough for her| 
purpose, which the young girl herself had | 
innocently assisted. 


She had watched with/| vent it, and I mean to try. 


a look of envy the modest droop of the head, 
the long black lashes of the downcast eyes as 
they shaded the rounded cheek on which 
each passing emotion showed itself in a vivid 
blush, and the timid shyness which formed 
Florence Maynard’s greatest charm; and she 
said to herself— No, it must never be said 
that Julia Kingsford was set aside for a baby 
faced girl like this. True, she is going to 
India in August, but there is plenty of time 
before then for her to become attached to 
Frank Forrester, if I don’t contrive to pre- 


” 
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ENGLAND. 


PART SECOND.—ABERGAVENNY. 


THE tourist in South Wales who is an 
admirer of the charms of nature should not 
fail to pay a visit to Abergavenny. This 
town, which is of great antiquity, derives its 
name from its being at the confluence of the 
Gavenny with the Usk, and was celebrated | 


| by the Welsh bards as Fenny; in ancient 
| times it was also described in public docu- 


ments under the name of Bergavenny. Amore | 
beautiful site than Abergavenny occupies can 
rarely be found, and in ancient times its value | 
was enhanced by its commanding position at, 
the entrance of one of the great passes 
into South Wales, bold mountains projecting 
on every side, and forming a natural basin | 
of no small extent, while both valley and) 
hill-side are covered with foliage, and dotted 
with the neat dwellings of the villagers 
or the more pretentious villas of the well-to- 
do inhabitants. Geologically, Abergavenny 
has been described as built “on one of those | 
ridges of drift gravel deposited at that early 
period of the earth’s history when the present | 
geological contour of the land was established. | 
The Vale of Usk bears evidence of having 
been scooped out of the old red sandstone | 
which forms its base, by the action of water, | 
and, doubtless, at one period, was at this 
place filled up by a lake or an extensive! 
stream, of which these drift beds were the 
shores. The subsoil, being porous, contributes 


| materially to the salubrity of the town. 


Quarries of the sandstone and cornstones of| 


the old red formation in the vicinity have|gavenny to those towns. 


been found rich in remains of the strange) 
and interesting fishes which characterize the 
early geological life of the district.” 





Abergavenny was occupied in succession 
by Celts, Romans, Saxons, and Normans. 


The first may be traced by their earthworks | 


on the summit of the neighbouring hills ; the 
Romans by their coins and pottery, which 
are frequently dug out when excavations are 
in progress ; while the Norman occupation is 
indicated by the ruined castle which bears 
the name of the town. 
Henry VIII. Leland speaks of Abergavennyas 
“a faire waulled town meately well inhabited ;” 
and a writer describes it in 1602 as “a fine 
town, healthy and thriving, and the very best 
in the shire.” It was celebrated for its 
manufacture of Welsh flannels; the drying- 
field near the entrance from the Monmouth 
road still retains the name of Caedainty, or 
the field of the hooks for fastening flannel. 
In the days of Smollett it was a resort of 
the consumptive, who were sent to drink 
goats’ milk and whey by the fashionable phy- 
sicians of the day. 

At the close of the seventeenth century the 
town was in a declining state, but about that 
time the great iron-works of Blaenafon, three 
miles beyond the summit of the Blorenge 
mountains, sprang up and gave an impetus to 
the trade ofthetown. Trade continued brisk 
until about the year 1853, when the opening 
ofthe Eastern Valleys railway from Blaenafon 
to Newport, which passes the important town 
of Pontypool in its route, diverted a great 
portion of the trading business from Aber- 


the line, which affords direct communication 
with the important neighbouring iron-works, 


restored in a great measure the trade of | 
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Abergavenny, and the recent improvements 
effected by the local commissioners have 
started this ancient town on a new career of 
prosperity. The ruins of the castle, which 
is situated near the south entrance of the 
town, possess a melancholy interest as being 
the scene of one of the foulest deeds of 
blood chronicled even in the early history 
of Wales, when Celts and Normans vied 
with each other in the commission of acts 
of treachery and violence. The remains 


‘ of the castle, which cover a considerable 


space of ground, indicate the date of its 
erection to have been subsequent to the 
Norman Conquest. Only a few crumbling 
towers, forming the gatehouse or principal 
entrance, and vestiges of courts, remain to 
attest its grandeur, and to interest the visitor 
who has perused the dark records of its 
history. 

The earliest Norman lord of Abergavenny 
with whom we are acquainted was Dru or 
Drogo deBalun, or, as the name is sometimes 
written, De Baladon, who came to England 
with William the Conqueror, and warred 
against the Welsh. He was succeeded by 
his son Hameline, who it is said, dying 
without issue, left his estates to his nephew, 
Brian de Wallingford; this baron incurred 
the displeasure of Pope Honorius, who, in a 
bull issued in 1128, denounced him and others 
for plundering the church of Llandaff, of 
which it appears that he was then in posses- 
sion. He was an active partisan of the 
Empress Maud against Stephen. All the 
accounts agree in stating that Brian, having 
only two sons, both lepers, placed them 
under the care of the monks of the priory, 
gave his estate to Milo Fitz-Walter, earl of 
Hereford, and went to the Holy Land in the 
reign of Henry II. The facts were pro- 
bably correct, but the date is erroneous. An 
original charter of the Empress is extant, by 
which, at the request of Brian and his wife, 
she granted the “‘honour” of Abergavenny to 
Milo some time apparently in the early part 
of 1142, the 7th year of the reign of King 
Stephen. Milo is said to have been killed by 
accident while hunting in 1144, leaving five 
sons (all of whom died without issue) and three 
daughters, between whom or their descend- 
ants the extensive estates of the family 
became divided. Berta, the secgnd of these, 
married Philip de Braose, and to her was 
allotted Abergavenny, together with Brecon. 
William de Braose succeeded to his mother’s 
estates. In 1172 the castle was surprised by 
Sitsyllt, who was descended from the ancient 
Welsh princes of Gwent, and resided at 





Castle Arnold, about three miles from Aber- 
gavenny. He seems to have retained pos- 
session for upwards of three years, when it 
was returned to De Braose, and Sitsyllt and 
his associates were restored to the king’s 
favour through the intercession of Rhys ap 
Griffith, prince of South Wales. De Braose, 
however, meditated revenge, and on some 
pretence, which is differently stated, invited 
Sitsyllt and his son Geoffrey, and many others 
of the principal Welsh chieftains of the 
country, to a feast in the castle. 

A writer graphically describes the scene 
that ensued :—“ The hospitable board was 
loaded with rich viands ; the wine and mead 
circulated—the harpers poured forth their 
tuneful strains—the merry laugh rang out— 
enjoyment and conviviality were at their 
height,—when the Lord Marcher, rising slowly 
up from his chair of state, drew forth a 
parchment roll, which he directed a secretary 
in attendance to read aloud. ‘The proclama- 
tion commenced, as all William de Braose’s 
did, ‘ Let this be done in the name of the 
Lord,’ and purporting to be under the sign- 
manual of King Henry II., commanded 
every Welshman present to surrender his 
arms, as no longer worthy to be entrusted 
with them. The proclamation read through, 
each guest was required to take an oath of 
obedience. For a few moments amazement 
chained the lips of the assemblage, broken by 
a deafening shout of indignant refusal. “ The 
will of the Lord be done!” ejaculated the 
hypocritical host. A band of armed assassins 
rushed into the hall. A few stern voices 
summoning the murderers to the bar of eternal 
justice—a little clashing of swords—one or 
two stifled groans, and the hellish scene was 
over.” Not satisfied with slaughtering Sitsyllt 
and his eldest son, the wretches proceeded, 
red with blood to Castle Arnold, which they 
set on fire, seized Sitsyllt’s wife, murdered 
her infant son, Cadwallader, before her eyes, 
and carried away the unhappy mother as 
prisoner to Abergavenny. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis hints that this sanguinary act was 
perpetrated by order of Henry II. ; but 
however this may be, it is certain that that 
monarch, though remarkable for gentleness 
and justice, did not call the aggressor to 
account, 

Of course one deed of blood could only 
be expiated by another, and accordingly, 
seven years afterwards, the descendants of 
the murdered chieftains attacked the castle 
in the absence of De Braose, killed or cap- 
tured the entire garrison, and burnt it to the 
ground. To this day the gloomy pile has 
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never been reconstructed, but remains a| Herbert of Cherbury, remarks is more than 
witness of a tragedy paralleled i in this century/is said of Amadis de Gaul, or the Knight 
by thé massacre of Mamelouks at Cairo.|of the Sun. The richest monument in the 
William de Braose, flying from the country,|church is that of Sir Richard Herbert of 
died a wanderer in Paris, and his wife and | Ewias, his nephew, which occupies a recess 
child perished in Windsor Castle. The| 
castle and barony of | 











Abergavenny subse- | Two stone effigies represent Sir Andrew 
quently passed to the Nevills, and was held|and Lady Powell, a branch of the Herbert 
by the famous Earl of Warwick, known as | | family, and a colossal statue, supposed to 
the “ King-maker,” until his death in the | represent the root of Jesse, portrayed that 
field of Barnet in 1471, when it passed to| patriarch in a recumbent attitude with a tree 
the crown. The estates, together with the | springing from him, with the genealogy of our 
title of Baron Abergavenny,—c reated in 1392, | L 
and merged into an earldom in 1784,—have | Adjoining St. Mary’s, which was its col- 
since been restored to the family of the |legiate church, is an ancient priory for 
Nevills. | Benedictine monks, founded, soon after the 
The principal church, St. Mary's, is an} Conquest, by Hamelin de Baladon, who 
ancient and most interesting edifice. It is of| dedicated it to the Virgin, and endowed by 
Gothic architecture, and appears to have| William de Braose in the reign of King John. 
been built in the form of a Roman cross, but is | In this ancient edifice, which belonged to the 
now shorn of its transepts, and about fifty | Tynte family, are some elaborately wrought 
years ago underwent repairs and alterations, | | specimens of tapestry, representing scenes in 
which were effected in the worst possible |the Trojan war, and a fine collection of old 
taste. In the interior are some very fine | portraits. Tradition has it that-there exists 
ancient monuments. On the north of the|a subterranean communication between the 
choir is the effigy of a man in a coat of mail| priory and the castle. 
with a bull at his feet, supposed to be the} Not less interesting than these records of 
monument of Sir Edward Neville, which is| old-world times are those evidences of a still 
more remote epoch, the “everlasting hills” 
| which surround Abergavenny in a loving 
{embrace, and the grand scenery from the 
| summit of which rewards the tourist who 








thus explained by Churchyard :— 


‘*His force was much, for he by strength 
With bull did struggle so, 
He broke clean off his horns at length, 


And therewith let him go.” 
'health, or from pure love of the picturesque. 


On the opposite side is the recumbent effigy | | From the old bridge of thirteen arches 
of an armed knight, his legs across, and his|across the Usk, there rises before you the 
feet resting on a greyhound. In the middle | IB lorenge, one of the chain ot wild-looking 
of the south aisle of the choir, generally | hills which extend below Pontypool. The 
called Herbert’s Chapel, is the effigy of Sir | summit of the swelling Blorenge, which is 
William ap Thomas, with his head resting on | now tunnelled by a railway, rises to the height 
a helmet ; and another of his wife Gladys, | of 1,700 feet, and is covered with russet- 
daughter of the celebrated Sir David Gam, | coloured herbage and heath. Further to the 
who fell at Agincourt. Beneath a handsome right, the south cone of the Sugar- loaf, the 
alabaster monument at the farther end of the 
chapel, repose the ashes of Sir Richard 








presents itself, issuing from among the four 


| sc ales their precipitous peaks in search of | 


Herbert, of Colebrook, and his wife. This 
Sir Richard, a younger son of the before men- 
tioned Sir William ap Thomas, was a man of 
gigantic stature and uncommon strength. 
In the contest between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, he with his brother, the Earl 
of Pembroke, supported the White Rose at 
the battle of Banbury in 1469, where he was 
at length taken prisoner, and finally executed 
by the successful faction; but not, says 
Barber, until he had passed and repassed | § 
twice through the adverse army, killing with 
a poleaxe no less than 140 men; which his 
illustrious descendant and biographer, Lord 

VII. 





tributary eminences of the Pen-y-vale hills. 
The sides of the Sugar-loaf are covered with 
heath and moss, and “the top is an undulating 
ridge of about 400 yards in length and 200 
in ‘breadth, with broken crags starting up 
here and there, The view from the summit, 
which is 1,852 feet above the level of the 
brook Gavenny meandering at its feet, is 
extensive and magnificent, and embraces 
portions of the counties of Radnor, Brecknock, 
Salop, Monmouth, Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts. 
Eastward of this mountain the broken 
ridges of the Great Skyrrid start up, forming 
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a striking contrast to the general undulating | 
line of the neighbouring hills, with their ver- | 
dant slopes and well-wooded bases. The) 
views from this mountain are scarcely inferior 
to those from the Sugar-loaf, while its craggy | 
form and broken summit, jagged into an! 
immense fissure, present features of grandeur. 
more akin to Alpine scenery. 
There was formerly in a hollow at the top 
of this mountain a Roman Catholic chapel 
dedicated to St. Michael, of which no ves- 
tiges now remain, but a remembrance of its 
existence is preserved by the superstitious | 
peasantry who resort to its site on Michael- | 
mas Eve, and carry away some earth to strew | 
over the graves of their friends. Bloomfield, 
—that charming poet of nature, who visited | 
the Great Skyrrid in 1817, in company with 
a party of friends—writes,— | 
‘** Onward the rested steeds pursued 
The cheerful route, with strength renewed, 
For onward lay the gallant town | 
Whose name old custom hath clipped down. 
With more of music left than many, 
So handily of Aberganny ; 
And as the sidelong, sober light 
Left valleys, darken’d hills less bright, 
Great Blorenge rose to tell his tale ; 
And the duu peak of Pen-y-vale 
Stood like a sentinel, whose brow 
Scowled on the sleeping world below. 
Joyous the crimson morning rose, 
As joyous from the night’s repose 
Sprang the light heart. The glancing eye 
Beheld, amidst the dappled sky, 
Exulting Pen-y-vale.” 
Then, describing the ascent, he says,— 
‘© At every step the sister hill 

Blorenge, grew greater, half unseen 

At times from out our bowers of green 

That telescopic landscapes made 

From the arched windows of its shade ; 

For woodland tracts begirt us round ; 

The vale beyond was fairy ground, 





That verse can never paint. Above 
Gleamed (something like the mount of Jove, 
But how much, let the learned say, : 
Who take Olympus in their way)— 
Gleamed the fair, sunny, cloudless peak 
That simple strangers ever seek.” 

At length the “dun peak of Pen-y-vale” 
is attained, when the poet strives to express 
the feelings of admiration and awe which 
struggle to his lips :— 

‘‘ The heart distends, the whole frame feels, 

Where, inaccessible to wheels, 

The utmost storm-worn summit spreads 

Its rocks grotesque, its downy beds ; 

Here no false feeling sense belies, 

Man lifts the weary foot and sighs ; 

Laughter is dumb ; hilarity 

Forsakes at once th’ astonished eye ; 

F’en the closed lip, half useless grown, 

Drops but a word, ‘ Look down ; look down.’ 
‘¢Good heavens! must scenes like these expand— 

Scenes so magnificently grand, 

And millions breathe and pass away, 

Unblessed throughout their little day 

With one short glimpse? By place confined 

Shall many an anxious, ardent mind, 

Sworn to the Muses, cower its pride, 

Doomed but to sing with pinions tied.” 


Among the interesting family seats in the 
neighbourhood of Abergavenny are Cole- 
brook House, at the foot of the Little 
Skyrrid, once the residence of that re- 
doubtable warrior who laid about him so 
lustily at Banbury, Sir Richard Herbert ; 
Wernder, about two miles from the town, 
formerly the abode of the Herberts, and said 
to be the residence of Henry Fitz-Herbert, 
chamberlain and treasurer to William Rufus, 
and founder of the family; and Llanover 
Court, the magnificent seat of one of the 
newest of our noble families, who take their 
title from a village of the same name. 


Cc. Re. LOW, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ MORAVIA 


N LIFE IN THE BLACK ForREsT.” 


Part II. 


WE attended the half-past eleven service 
here at Kilfane, where there is a nice little 
church with a pretty spire. Then at four we 
drove in a pouring rain to Dungarvan, where 
the archdeacon shortened the services by 
leaving out the first lesson and giving the 
litany, but no sermon; then we started off} 
for B——- B——, where the clergyman who 
usually holds the service had fallen ill; leav- 
ing baskets of fruit at the cottages by the 
way, the maids and gardener following in a 
little “cfoydon,” drawn by a grey jennet. 
We had to drive fast, for it was some way off, 
and when we got there, at twenty minutes 
to six, we found that the congregation, which 
numbered only five besides ourselves (!), had 

been waiting ever since five o’clock! The 

archdeacon lost no time in putting on his 

surplice, which he did behind the reading- 

desk door. The tiny church, which only num- 

bered ten pews altogether, seemed to consist 

of all reading-desk and pulpit, I thought. It 

is the minutest place, and was originally 

built as a mausoleum by a former squire of 
the place to his four wives, who lie buried 

there. We had a nice little service, and Mr. 

T—— gave us one of his nice, plain, clear 

sermons. It may be said with truth of him 

that he preaches Christ and Him crucified, 

for this he upholds in the most distinct terms, 

that there “is zo salvation in any other, 

whereby men may be saved,” exposing the fal- 

libility of Roman Catholic doctrines at every 

turn. 

It is a very different life here from that 
of our clergy at home, I think, a sort of 
doing battle for the faith continually which 
one notes in all the teaching and preach- 
ing and conversation. An old wife came 
on Saturday late to get fruits from the 
orchard, which she said she could sell over 
and over again, if she had it, the next day. 
“ Oh,” said Mrs. T——, “ but you mustn’t sell 
on the Sabbath, you know.” “Ah, but we) 
are allowed to sell the soft fruits,” said the | 
old body, quickly. She was a Roman Ca-| 
tholic, and it is true the priests permit buying 
and selling on Sunday. As we returned! 


from the evening service the weather had 
cleared, and the sky was dotted with the 
softest of lilac-tinted clouds, while the hills 
were of the richest clear purple, a stripe of 
amber vapour being cast like a scarf across 
the bosom of some. Old dames were sit- 
ting at their cabin doors everywhere, and 
across the bridge, over a little sparkling 
stream, a troop of lads and lasses were hur- 
rying ; and as we drove on I was surprised to 
find the lonely road sprinkled ever and again 
with a little group of young men, or here 
and there a lass decked out in her best, 
which was none of the richest, but often 
very gaudy as to mixture of colours. One 
girl wore a light cinnamon skirt caught up 
over a green striped petticoat, with a blue 
bow at the top of her head. “They are 
going to a dance,” said the archdeacon; 
**some village dance in an inn, or any open 
space that seems convenient. They do it all 
the summer on Sunday evenings.” 

** Just as they do abroad,” said I. 

“Yes,” he added: “the only thing to be 
said is, that with the exception of getting 
somewhat tipsy, they do nothing worse than 
that.” 

Ihave been to Kilkenny—a prettily situated 
old town on the banks of the Nore, above 
which Lord Ormondes’ castle rises very 
picturesquely. On one side of the town are 
the marble quarries from which the famous 
black marble comes, and on the other the 
mines which yield the bright, hard Kilkenny 
coal. The town is paved with marble, and 
balustrades and cornices and mouldings are 
everywhere of marble, looking like slate- 
coloured stone, except just here and there 
where some chance but constant friction has 
polished it into a beautiful and intense black. 
There are a good many shells in some of 
this marble; these portions are sent to 
England, where it is prized, but the purest 
and blackest is kept in Ireland. I liked 
wandering about the quaint old streets, in 
which two or three very old houses still re- 
main with their original picturesque gables ; 
and along the green banks of the river, where 
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I wished for my sketch-book very much, that 
I might take a sketch of the bridge. I took 
a hasty peep into the Roman Catholic ca- 
thedral, but Mrs. T would not enter it on 
any account. It has only been finished a few 
years. It is a handsome building, with fine 
fluted columns, and nothing tawdry about 
the beautiful inlaid marble high altar, as there 
would be in a foreign church; but I was far 
more interested in seeing the ancient Pro- 
testant cathedral of St. Canice, built in the 
eleventh century when, they say, all the 
Irish cathedrals were built. It is very large, 
with short, thick columns, and pointed Early 
English arches. One old doorway has around 
arch within the pointed. Some of the old 
painted glass, which was destroyed by Crom- 
well’s ruthless soldiers, was dug up lately, 











but in too small fragments to be used again. 

Close by thecathedral stands, like an Italian | 
campanile (only that these are always square) | 
one of the curious round towers of Ireland 
which have created so much discussion and 
comment among antiquarians. They are 
always near churches, and there are so many 
of them; what was their original purpose? 
They are supposed to date before the Chris- 
tian era by some—were they erected for 
sacrificial purposes? Some think they may 
have been belfries, but there are no signs of 
bells anywhere ; there are also no signs of 
stairs, or any means of ascent. One solution 
is that they were erected as mausoleums to 
some great personage, possibly connected 
with the church. They are a great height, 
built of layers of stones and mortar, and 
taper towards the top like our great 
factory chimneys. ‘The walls are.about three 
feet in thickness, and the circumference of 
the largest is forty-five feet at the base. 
Many of them are overgrown with ivy ; some 
are bare, and have crumbled down to half 
their height. We went into the castle be- 
longing to the Earl of Ormonde before we 
left Kilkenny. It is a handsome building, 
forming three sides of a square, with a grand 
castellated, embattlemented entrance-gate 
forming the fourth. From a tower close by, 
looking over the river, King Charles saw one 
of his armies defeated. The hall is papered 
with rich embossed leather from the palace 
of Pekin; the staircase is carpeted with 
crimson Utrecht velvet; and the library and 
drawing-rooms are tapestried with amber 
satin brocade. One of the landings is 
hung with some ancient tapestry, done 
by Queen Matilda. The dining-room is full 
of deep bay-window recesses, looking over 
the pretty grounds and the river, and fur- 





nished with richly carved oak. The picture 
gallery is 100 feet long and 30 wide, with 
a very handsome ceiling done in Chinese 
painting. This latter is modern. The family 
name of the Earls of Ormonde is Butler, 
and the reigning earl has been “chief butler” 
to the reigning monarch from time immemo- 
rial. He presents the cup at the coronation. 

July 30th.—Every one is congratulating 
himself and his neighbourbe cause the{potatoes 
all look so flourishing, and no disease has as 
yet broken out. It has shown itself every 
year since 1848 on or about the 15th of 
this month, and now the crisis is supposed 
to be safely tided over. I am always hearing 


|how much better off the country and the 


poor are since that terrible famine year, be- 
cause the emigration has not only thinned the 
population down from eight to five millions, 
thereby giving more food and more work and 
more pay to those remaining, but it has also 
sent money into the country from the emi- 
grants to their friends. ‘They can get bacon 
and meal now where formerly they ate po- 
tatoes and milk ; they wear shoes and stock- 
ings, where then they went barefoot; their 
cabins are rapidly improving with their wages, 
and they are altogether, Mr. T says, a 
different people. 

We are invited to-day to a croquet party 
and five o’clock tea, which will most likely 
be a cold collation, at the house of Mr. 














S , who is agent to Sir J P ’ 
The P. s are expected home next week, 





and the London lawyer is down here look- 
ing into affairs, so that the thing is got 
up probably on his account. The archdea- 
con was calling there yesterday, and says 
great preparations were going on, that every- 
thing may make as good a show as possible, 
of course. ‘Tents are pitched, a fatted lamb 
has been killed, the Jawn mown, the avenue 
is being weeded, the drawing-room decorated, 
&c. But, alas! I fear the elements are 
against them and us, for the rain beat 
against the windows the whole night, and the 
driving wind of the early morning has not 
availed to dry the soaking paths, for another 
ddéwnpour has succeeded it. I wonder whether 
we shall go! Yesterday Mrs. T—— very 
kindly stopped the phaeton that I might 
make a sketch of the old round tower and 
ruined abbey church of Tullowherin, near 
here. I have just been reading that the 
latest researches concerning these cloicthe- 
archs or round towers would prove that they 
served the combined purposes of mausoleums, 
treasure-houses, places of refuge, aud bel- 
fries. They do not seem to have had stairs, 
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but to have been divided within into seven, 
eight, or nine s¢ories, reached by means of a 
ladder, which was probably drawn up after 
the ascending person. ‘The door is in all 
cases at a considerable height from the 
ground, and was evidently reached by a 
moveable ladder. One narrow window 
lighted each story, but the top one of all 
was a sort of lantern, with windows all 
round, like an observatory—which it very 
possibly was,—not of the heavenly bodies, 
indeed, but of inimical ones moving upon 
the earth! According to this opinion they 
were certainly not built before the Christian 
era, but several centuries after it. 

August 1st—We did not go to the croquet 
party at five o’clock, for that morning a 
telegram arrived to say that Sir John was 
very ill, and in danger. Since then one 
telegraphic despatch has succeeded another, 





with alternating news. Last night a report 
was spread in T—-— that he was dead, but 
as a message had arrived at Mr. S——’s at a 
quarter-past eight, saying that he was better, 
we believe it to be only false rumour spread | 
by the villagers themselves, who, like the | 
rest of their class, always believe the worst | 
at once when bad news is afloat. 

Yesterday we drove out to make calls. | 
We got a charming view of the old tower of | 
Tullowherin, which I sketched the other day 
from another side, with the most beautiful 
background possible, formed by the sweeping, 
undulating range of the Carlow mountains, 
called the Carlow Stairs, because each 
peak of the range is higher than the last. | 
They were of the purest blue, looking bluer | 
still from the vivid green of the foreground | 
landscape, on which the sun was shining | 
full. We crossed the arched bridge over | 
the Nore between two plashing mill-wheels, 
and just above the so-called “ Queen’s Gap,” 
where a rapid carries some of the young 
salmon down into the sea, and so gives | 
them a chance of escaping with their lives. | 
There is an immense deal of salmon in this 
river, and we get so much of it that one 
sometimes feels inclined to quote the French 
proverb, “ Zoujours perdrix.” The first house 
at which we called was on a slight eminence 
looking across the stream and upon its 
Opposite steep banks, overgrown with furze, 
bracken and short herbage, upon which some 
of the plump, white-fleeced, little Irish sheep 
were feeding. The wool of these sheep is ex- 
cellent, and they can run up a stone wall and 
down the opposite side almost as well as 
their brothers, the Irish ponies. Above the 
banks came those blue, blue mountains 








| 











‘with quite an air of understanding. 


again. The view from every window that I 
look out at seems to me like a picture laid 
down on canvas, and one might say that the 
landscape gardening is carried to perfection, 
only that I suppose it is just nature, and 
no result of art at all, or at least to a very 
infinitesimal extent,—for a tree cut down 
here, and a few branches lopped there, reveal 
at once some delicately delineated distance, 
or some delicious bit of foreground. We 
are to go next week and lunch at this house, 
Mrs. B——’s, and I am to take a sketch 
there. 

The next place we called at was one 
of the numerous class of large embarrassed 
domains, inhabited by people with small 
fortunes but good expectations. We were 
shown into a very handsome drawing-room, 
and were received by a pretty young hostess 
elegantly dressed. It sounded so odd to 
hear her talking of the crop and orchards 
I was 
as sorry as possible, out of sympathy, to hear 
her say that they had found two or three 
instances of blight in their potatoes; and now 
the archdeacon says that it has shown itself 
elsewhere, and that “ soon all the fields will 
be black with it.” How strange it seems 
that it cannot be avoided! A_ beautiful 
avenue of grand spreading shady limes leads 
up to this house. On the way home the car- 
riage was stopped that I might sketch a larch 
tree in one of the prettiest roads near here, 
bordered on each side with arching trees, 
with a low stone wall below them, always 
reminding one of the walls and fences so 
often described by Mr. Trench in his 
“ Realities of Irish Life,” from which the 
assassins shot at offending landlords or 
agents. All the roads are bordered by these 
walls, with now and then a bit of thick 
hedge to vary them, but always presenting 
nuraerous places for concealment or lying in 
wait. And all the houses and seats lie far 
off the road, approached by long “avenues,” 


\7.e. drives through wide lawns or pastures, 


very lonely at dusk and night. 

[ have been this morning with Mrs. 
T—— to Dungarvan, where she or the arch- 
deacon gives a Bible lesson once a week to 
the Protestant children of the NationalSchool 
there, for the master and mistress are Roman 
Catholics, and they give half an hour’s 
religious instruction to the Roman Catholic 
children daily when the others leave. But 
why, when the principle is that no religious 
teaching whatever is to be given, are the 
Roman Catholics to get it, and not the Protest- 
ants. Thisis a sore point with the Protestant 
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clergy. I ran into the schools just to see | fox cover at hand, andif she left he would be 
them before we drove on to the church where | out and catch them. One carried off a fat 
Mrs. T—— was going to hold her class, I | duckling from here lately, and yesterday one 
found good-sized schoolrooms, for boys and of the Scripture readers saw him lurking 
girls apart—the girls very neat and clean | about behind the hayrick, and followed him 
and orderly, but the boys chiefly without | with a gun and shot him in the leg, so that 
shoes or stockings, ragged trousers reach-|he made off, and will not come back here 
ing hardly below the knee, and coats and|very soon. They say the country swarms 
jackets patched with many a piece and various | with foxes. It is a great hunting country, 
colours, while their hair hung in picturesque | but it is hard upon the poor, who cannot 
fashion over their foreheads and about/ keep a head of poultry for them. 

their ears. Altogether there were about 100; Aweust 4th—Little Harry and Charlie, who 
children present, and there are about 140 on| kept the house alive with their romps and 
the books. Of these there were only fourteen | pranks, are gone home, and young Mr. ‘T——, 
Protestants, whom we found collected in one| who returned from England last week, left 





of the old-fashioned square pews in the 
church—quite a little class-room in itself. 
The children varied from four to fourteen | 
years of age ; and I was interested in noticing | 
that, as the archdeacon had told me, all these | 
little Protestants were fair-headed, blue-eyed 
Saxons, with the exception of one boy) 
who had the” marks of Spanish blood about | 
him, as so many of the Roman Catholics have. | 
The cloak which the women still wear over) 
their heads is a remnant, he says, of the! 
Spanish veil and mantilla. It is singular that | 
the close gathers or folds of the deep hoods 
have often reminded me of the silk mantillas | 
drawn over the heads of the native women | 
in Malta. Thus one finds things repeating | 
themselves all the worid over, even to pigeon- 
houses and the method of making a bargain. | 
The farmers here spit into their palms and| 
strike hands to ratify a bargain over their 
beasts, precisely as I have seen them do in| 
Brittany ; and here I have recognised the 
remnants of ancient Aigeonniers or colombiers, 
like those I noticed there. They are built 
strongly of limestone and mortar, as large as 
huts, with dome-shaped roofs, and all over 
the walls are little nesting-holes for the birds. 
Mrs, T says that these were to be found 
at the gates of every house in former times, for 
then meat was scarce and seldom killed, 
except in the shape of a pig, and pigeons 
were a great dainty for the tables of the 
better classes, being caught and killed, I 
suppose, when an unexpected guest came 
to dinner, just as fowls are in the East. 
Perhaps these houses kept them safe from 
the rats, the foxes, and the weasels too! | 
The other morning a poor chicken was_ 
found in the yard partly eaten by a rat. 
The fowls have to be kept in a wired cage for 
fear of the foxes; and the other day we 
passed a brood of chickens feeding in the | 
road, watched by an old mother, knitting in 
hand, because, Mrs. T—— said, there was a 





‘this morning again to make a tour of in- 
'spection of his farms. He said he found 
ever so many Irish cattle dealers in England 
seeking purchasers, whereas hitherto of late 
the English dealers have been over here 
seeking cattle. He sighs over the change, 
but I rejoice to hear it. Perhaps we are to 
have a beefsteak again at some reasonable 
price per lb. afterall! Ihave had a pleasant 
canter round the glebe on Harry’s pony 
to-day. The glebe consists of forty-five 
acres, which is a good deal to expect a man 
to attend to who has three parishes, and 
three services to himself on the Sunday ! 

I was asking the Archdeacon about tithes 
here, and he says that the people are some- 
what astonished to find that they are levied by 
the Government since the Disestablishment. 
During the lifetime of the archdeacon and 
his contemporaries the sum they have been 
accustomed to receive by commutations is re- 
funded by the Government to the Church 
Organization Society for their use, but as they 
die off their livings and dues and incomes 
all lapse to the Crown, and about one-third 
have already done so. The clergy in future 


| will be paid out of a church sustentation fund 


supported by private contributions, just as 
our missionary societies are. It does seem 
a shame that the Church property should not 
have been, at all events, made over to this 
fund by Government. For Government does 
not know what to do with it. There is a 
talk now of devoting part of it to the 
preservation of the ancient round towers and 
ecclesiastical monuments of Ireland. It has 
endowed Maynooth, a Roman Catholic col- 
lege, to be sure; why not in fairness do at 
least as much tor the Protestants? The arch- 
deacon says that the argument that the lands 
and Church property originally belonged 
to the Roman Catholics is nought, for that 


it never changed hands, but that all the 


Roman Catholic bishops and clergy at the 
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time of the Reformation became Protestants 
with the exception of two ; and that, if it had 
not been for Queen Elizabeth’s mistake in 
preventing the introduction of the Bible in the 
Irish language, or Gaelic (which she said was 
a barbarous tongue that had better die out), 
all the people would have become and re- 
mained Protestants. Thenagain, he says, Lord 
Derby made a grievous error when he inter- 
fered with the schools in which Roman Catho- 
lic children were being instructed in the Bible 
in their version, and the Protestants in theirs. 
“Ah!” he says, “ England has been cruel, 
and has treated us abominably.” Politics, 
church government, schools, the union, the 
disestablishment, and national education sys- 
tems, all—all are wrong and bad. I must 
say it seems so in all he tells me, but I cannot 
hear my Queen or my country found fault 
with without now and then threatening a 
stand-up fight ! 

The archdeacon is away in T to- | 








sunlight lit up the narrow valley of the 
Nore where old ruinous, picturesque, littl¢ 
= lies. I never have seen any place 
that could surpass it for ruinous deso- 
lation except “old Cairo.” Once upon a 
time there used to be a flourishing town just 
a little further down the stream, around the 
now old abbey of Jerpoint, but not a 
vestige of that remains, although the abbey 
stands,'a fine old extensive ruin covering some 
three acres of land. It was an abbey of 
“the Invocation of our Lady,” founded in 
1180 for the Cistercian monks by Donough 
O’Donougue, King of Ossory, or, as some 
think, even earlier. At all events, King 
Donough and his queen lie buried there, and 
his tomb is still to be seen, as well as that 
of Felix O’Dullany, Bishop of Ossory, who 
died in 1202, and who was a great friend 
to the abbey, having endowed it with the 
town and lands of Kell-rudi, as appears from 
King John’s charter to the abbey, confirming 

















day, attending to the weekly “loan fund,” | this and other donations made to the estab- 
which seems to be a great boon to the|lishment. O’Dullany was the first Abbot of 
people. When he came here more than|Jerpoint. He died with the reputation of 
ten years ago, and there was some talk | great sanctity, and many miracles are reported 
of his dropping this loan fund, the men/to have been doneathistomb. The country 
came and burned down his ricks 


stables in the night, and said he was no 
friend to them. However, they have found | 
out since that he is a very true friend to | 


and | people even now fetch the clay from beneath 


it, to mix with water as a cure! and there 
is quite a large deep hole thus excavated. 
It is noteworthy that King Donough heir 


them ; albeit he speaks against the mistakes | one of several Irish kings who retained tem- 
of the Roman Catholic religion at every | titles even after the English had made thng- 
opportunity, and holds up a truer faith in its | selves masters of the, island under “ Strong- 
place. The loan fund supplies the poor with | bow;” but instead of doing homage to the 
small sums—of a pound, say, for which they | monarch of all Ireland, they then did it to 
pay sevenpence on receipt, with the privilege | the kings of England, who were in place 
of keeping it for six months; 2 ¢, they are|/of those monarchs, and of whom all the 
allowed six weeks’ grace, and then have to | petty kings held. 

commence repaying it by a shilling a week.| Lodge records that there was “a great 
Very often at the end of the six weeks they | battle fought at Jerpoint (A.D. 1514) be- 
have sold their pig perhaps, and are able to | tween James, 9th Earl of Ormonde, and Lord 
repay the whole, and are set going again. | Offaly, his kinsman, who wanted to seduce 


They are also allowed to pay in money, for 
which they receive five per cent. interest. | 
This is a great encouragement to them to | 
save. 

It was a sultry afternoon, one of the few | 
warm days we have had, and after my ride | 
we wandered, Mrs. T—— and I, out 
through the yard, amid dogs, and donkeys, 
and cats, and calves, fowls and ducks, to the 
pastures, where a flock of geese and a herd 
of milch cows were feeding. We wanted to 
find mushrooms, but they were very few and 
far between, for mushrooms need sun as well 
as rain, and there has been but little of the 
former this season. Heavy purple shadows 
lay upon the hills, but a gleam of sudden 








him from his allegiance, and join him in 
rebellion. The earl’s reply to his letter on 
this subject was,’ he had rather in that quarrel 
die his enemy than live his partner.’ And 
on Lord Offaly’s endeavouring to force him 
to his wishes, the Earl of Ormonde resolutely 
opposed, and in an engagement at Jer- 
point defeated him, and slew many of his 
followers.” é 
Jerpoint Abbey is a very beautiful ruin. 
It is cruciform, and is a mixture of the pointed 
and round styles of architecture. Ireland is 
most rich in architectural remains—abbeys, 
crosses, and castles everywhere. The roof 
ot Jerpoint steeple over the cross transept 
is curiously groined with springers that are 
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supported on, each side by corbels of an| party and afternoon tea at Mrs. B——’s. A 
ornamental form. The nave and transepts|number of people were assembled, and all 
are unroofed. were very genial, chatty, and pleasant. There 
GP Ho besist! bh is a lovely view from the house and grounds 
That ele earts have here grown cold, over the Nore to the blue Carlow moun- 
at sleep these mould’ring stones among ! : cee. ee 

How many beads have here been told !— tains, or “Stairs,” as they are called, and 
How many matins here been sung ! I got a little hasty sketch of them. ‘This 
“On this rude stone, by time long broke, is my last night here, and I feel quite sorry 
I think I see some pilgrim kneel ; , and sad at leaving my kind, good, hospit- 
I think I see the censer smoke, able friends. I must be up betimes in the 
f think I hear the solemn peal, morning, for my train leaves soon after 
‘* But here no more soft music floats, eight, and I shall have a drive of several 

ra tbr. sation oes PRM Sci: miles to the station at Bennett's Bridge. 
Low murm’ring from yon beechen bough.” August 8th, Nenagh.— Both Mrs. ‘T——and 
the archdeacon were kindly up to see me 


** Antiquarian Cabinet.” “a * ; 
eet: oft this‘morning. I felt sorry to say “ Good- 


For“ ring-doves” one may substituteravens ;| bye.” In spite of all the prognostics of fine 
for a. colony of these now inhabits the old| weather, a pouring rain came on before I 
crumbling masonry, the arches, and capitals | reached the little solitary station from which 
of the thick short columns; andin and out}I was to start. I was the only passenger, 
they flew, loudly cawing as we disturbed |and the train was twenty minutes late in de- 
them. |parting. The officials took it perfectly 

August 7th.—\ had a capital scamper this |calm, as if it were of no importance what- 
morning on the little pony off to the post- | ever. Two gentlemen got in at some place 
town with a letter. My kind friends pre-| beginning with “ Bally,” and at once began 
tended to be much amused at my having | talking about the weather and the hay. 
scattered to the winds all fears of being way- | Even farmers it seems may be deceived, for 
laid or murdered, and daring to start off by|some friend of cne of them had collected 
myself. It was rather fun, I thought, height- together this very morning a host of men, 
ened by a slight sense of awesomeness, as I| women, and boys, as well as carts and horses, 
rode along the lonely road through the silent | for the purpose of carting and stacking his 
fields of golden corn and ripening oats and_| hay ; and here was the rain pelting down with 








waving barley, and by the side of the still| every appearance of lasting all day; and of 


pastures, where sleek cattle, black, brown, | course the ricks could not be made, or they 
and white, were feeding, side by side with| would heat in a few hours, and burn. I 
flocks of short little plump sheep of whitest | arrived at N. without conéretemps, and found 
fleeces. A donkey rolled on his back in the | one of my cousins at the station with a warm 
middle of theroad, withall his four heels in the | cousinly greeting for me; another unknown 
air, getting up as I approached to sputter out| cousin was in the carriage outside, and on 
a cloud of dust; and on a bit of limestone | arriving at Tulla itself, after a drive of some 
crag jutting from the hill-side two little kids | four miles, I found five lovely little cousins, — 


lay basking in the hottest sun, their supple all looking as if they had just stepped out of | 


limbs hanging limp over the ledge, while | one of Millais’s happiest pictures of graceful 
a pair of milk-white goats, tethered together | childhood — forming the most charming of 
by the neck, browsed on the short herbage | groups in the porch, with theirmamma, who, not 
below, with another whose legs were tied by | being very strong, had not been able to come 
a rope, one hind and one fore, to prevent |to meet me in the pouring rain. Mr. C—— 
it from straying. Having found my way to | himself was at the carriage door to help me 
the post-office by a very hot, open road, the | out, with a welcome to Tulla that had a most 
most direct one thither, I thought I would | cordial and hospitable ring in it. It was very 
venture to try a more shady one back, but) pleasant, and I felt as if I were going to 
the difficulty was to get the folks to compre- | have a very happy visit. Another cousin 
hend my good plain English ! They generally | from India is expected next week, and I 
said “Yes” to all my questions, or else! tell Bessie that her house must be of a 
stared and said nothing. In due time I| very expansive gutta-percha sort of nature, 
found myself in the shady avenue leading to! since she can take in four extra cousins at 
Kilmurree, much to the pony’s and my own| one time! 

satisfaction. This is a nice old house with a delightful 


In the afternoon we all went to a croquet-| in-and-outness about it. A broad staircase 
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leads up from a good hall to a wide landing- 
place, from which two oak doors: open, one 
on the left:to the day-nursery and servants’ 
rooms, and one on the right to the school- 
room, from which another short flight leads 
to ‘a landing (Irish houses are famous 
for landings), which belongs to my pretty 
little apartment, and nothing else. From 
the large landing-place the principal staircase 
is continued to a broad, long, corridor, lined 
with presses and armoires, after the fashion 
of a foreign house, and upon this the chiet 
bedrooms open. All about the house is a 
pretty, bright, pleasure-ground, laid out taste- 
fully with flower-beds, a well-kept croquet 
lawn, a greenhouse, full of handsome and 
luxuriant fuchsias and balsams. 





garden is at a little distance from the house, 
walled in with a good fruit wall, on which I 
found some excellent cherries! There is 
a melon house too. Hither little Hutchie, 
the small four-year-old heir to the estate, 
which has been in the family from time 
immemorial, I believe, followed his mamma 
and me this afternoon. He is a pretty, blue- 
eyed, golden-haired boy in a sailor’s costume. 
We found his father there before us overlook- 
ing the gardener’s work. I suppose a taste 
for gardening and farming grows up naturally 
with these Irish gentry, for they all have it, 
and in fact, as they are all considerable 
landed proprietors, what would they do with- 
out it? Mr. C—— farms something under 


The kitchen | a thousand acres, I believe. 


“THE MASTER IS COME.” 


JOHN XI. 


THE Master may come at sunrise; when pearly dewdrops glisten ; 
And Spring, in her robes of beauty, is bringing flowers for all ; 
And the lark sweet notes is singing, to which we love to listen ;— 

The Master may come at sunrise,—and pleasant will be His call. 


The Master may come at woontide ; when every pulse beats high, 
When the golden ears of promise make every heart rejoice ; 

When the purple clusters ripen, beneath an azure sky ;— 
The Master may come at noontide ; and welcome will be His voice. 


The Master may come at swmse¢ ;—may come at the hour of rest ; 
When all life’s cares, and labours, and sorrows, are at an end, 
When the day is softly fading amidst the effulgent west ;— 
The Master may come at sunset, and come as a wished-for friend. 


The Master may come, and call thee, in tone as tender and low, 
As that of the mother arousing her child, that has slept awhile ; 

And only thyself, it may be, the message He brings may know; 
But thou wilt arise to meet Him, and welcome Him with a smile. 


Or the Master’s call may be sudden; a call that all may hear ; 
Swiftly crossing the mountain, He may in thy presence stand ; 
But His thrilling touch, and His accents, will waken no sense of fear, 
“ Here am I!” thou wilt say, with gladness, and eagerly stretch thine hand. 


“The Master is come,” “ Ze Master /” Ah, there is the secret charm ; 
If thou from thy heart canst say it,—if He is thy Lord, thine All; 


At morning, at noon, or midnight, 


His footsteps thy thoughts will calm, 


And sweeter than Heaven’s own music will be the Master's call. 





NettTa LEIGH. 
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Havinc a short time ago had the opportunity| which they covenant not to undersell the 
afforded me, while spending a few days at one | manufacturers there in that particular article. 
of the most delightful residences on the War- Surely this, in addition to the immense profits 
wickshire outskirts of Birmingham, of visiting | accruing from almost a monopoly of the 
two or three of the many places of interest! manufacture in this country, is sufficient to 
in that not only busy hive of industry, but, show the wealth of some of the firms in this 
great centre of enlightened charity and) busy town; but another instance is needed, 
philanthropy, it seems to me that a few words and this brings me to the subject of my 
regarding the first and foremost of these—the present paper,—Sir Josiah Mason and _ his 
Orphanage—cannot fail to interest the; Orphans’ Home. 

readers of this magazine, and show them! ‘his is one of the places I had the oppor- 
what can be, and has been, done by one man (tunity of visiting, and I purpose speaking of 


alone—a true self-made man—to help his | 
fellow-creatures. | 

In Birmingham industry and philanthropy | 
are twin sisters, and go hand in hand through | 
its busy streets; and public enterprise and 
private charity are sointerwoven that theyseem 
inseparable the one from the other. Thus 
“extremes meet,” and opposites—like the 
two ends ofa chain when linked together—- 
form an endless circle, in which it is impos- 
sible to detect the junction and to say where 
the happy union took place. Birmingham, 
the busiest and most thriving manufacturing | 
centre in the kingdom, is full from end to| 
end, and from side to side, with factories and | 
workshops of one kind or other, but these 
are, even in the busiest and most crowded 


it first, and perhaps in a succeeding article to 
follow it up by a few words regarding one or 
two branches of manufacture where wealth, 
as well as “ Brummagem buttons” is made. 
Josiah Mason—now Sir Josiah Mason—was 
born on the 23rd of February, 1795, at Kidder- 
minster, in Worcestershire, the place whose 
name is rendered famous for the manufacture 
of “Kidderminster carpets.” He was the 
son of very humble parents, and when quite 
a little b’y began to work as a shoemaker. 
Next, still a boy, he worked as a baker, and 
then became a carpet weaver at his native 
place. When only twenty years of age he 
came to Birmingham, where for ten years he 
worked as a jeweller and maker of gilt toys, 
which, I am told, he for a time carried about 


thoroughfares, intermixed with educational |for sale. In 1825 he commenced, with his 
and charitable institutions of the highest | friend Samuel Harrison, 
order, showing that if the one produces split steel rings and key rings, of which 
money and means, a considerable portion of | Harrison was the inventor. To this business 
that wealth is devoted by its fortunate pos-| Josiah Mason ultimately succeeded, and added 
sessors to its legitimate channel in the other. | to it the manufacture of steel pens. Having 
It would be, indeed, almost as difficult a} amassed a tolerable amount of capital, he 
matter to point out any object in the various next joined in partnership the late George 
branches of hardware manufacture which 1s/ Richard Elkington in the business of electro- 
not made in Birmingham, as it would be to plating and electro-gilding, under the trading 
point to any special phase of charitable | style of “ Elkington and Mason,” and shortly 
institution which it does not possess, and | afterwards, under the style of “ Mason and 
which is not well supported by its wealthy | Elkington,” that of copper smelting. In 
inhabitants. each of these various businesses Mr. Mason 
I have said “wealthy inhabitants,” and | was eminently successful, and the result was 
truly some are wealthy, as will be abundantly | that he amassed one of those immense 
evidenced by what I am about to write of | fortunes which appear almost fabulous in 
the princely liberality of one of them, and of | extent, and which put it in the power of its 
a fact which has been whispered to me possessor to be either a princely benefactor 
regarding another. This latter firm, I am told, | or a scourge tohisrace. Josiah Mason—the 
who manufacture one of the smallest articles) man of strict rectitude and honour—chose 
of hourly consumption among carpenters and |the former, and has earned for himself the 
others, receive from a foreign state, by com-| proud distinction ot being one of the most 
pact entered into, a yearly sum of twenty generous and liberal-minded of the world’s 
thousand pounds, in the shape of a bonus of | benefactors. 
five thousand pounds every three months, for! Leaving his private charities in that 








the making of | 
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lately built here, and endowed with upwards 


them to be shrouded, let me proceed to say | of a thousand acres of freehold land in the 
that one great thought of his life was, that | neighbourhood of Birmingham, besides land 


with at all events a portion of the wealth 
which God, through his own honest industry, | 
had blessed him with, he should like to do| 
something for the aged and the children. | 
To carry out this idea, in 1858 Josiah Mason | 
began in his own quiet way the erection of | 
some almshouses and an orphanage on quite | 
a small scale, intending the latter for the! 
reception of twenty-five children, which) 
number he next extended to fifty. This | 
being completed and filled, Mr. Mason felt | 
that it was on too small a scale to accom-| 
plish what he desired to do, and he deter- | 
mined to erect another orphanage, to accom- | 
modate a hundred children, which he thought 
he could build and endow for £100,000. | 
Turning it over in his own mind he deter-| 
mined to enlarge even this idea, and to 
construct the building to receive two hundred 
children. ‘ Even now, however, the large- 
hearted benevolence of the donor was) 
unsatisfied. A third time the plan was care- 
fully reconsidered, the result being that Mr. 
Mason finally decided upon erecting a 
building capable of easily receiving three 
hundred children—it would hold five hundred 
according to the Privy Council measurement, 
—and upon endowing it with landed estates 
sufficient to discharge every claim that could 
by possibility fall upon the trust.” This was 
in 1860, and no sooner was the resolution 
taken, than in the quietest and most simple 
and unostentatious manner, and indeed with- 
out any one knowing what he was about 
except those concerned in the operations, he 
commenced the erection of the present mag- 
nificent building which I have lately visited, 
and where I am happy to say I was met by 
Sir Josiah Mason himself. 

This orphanage was finished in 1867, and 
Mr. Mason began to people it with orphan 
children, and to prepare a trust deed for the 
future guidance and management of the 
establishment. On the 3rd of August, 1869, 
this foundation deed was formally handed 
over to the corporation of Birmingham ; the 
following pleasant, simple, and characteristic 
letter from Mr. Mason being addressed to 
the mayor of that town :— 

“ Norwood House, Erdington, 
August 2, 1869. 
“ Henry Holland, Esq., Mayor of 
Birmingham. 

“ Dear Mr. Mayor,—I herewith send you 
a printed copy of the foundation deed of the 
orphanage and almshouses which I have 





and buildings in Birmingham itself. This 
deed of endowment, although made more 
than twelve months ago, is, as you may be 
aware, not legally complete until twelve 
months after its execution. That period 
having now elapsed, it is proper I should 
make this communication to you officially for 
the following reason :— 

** One of the most serious difficulties I had 
in settling the endowment scheme was how 
to provide against the administration of the 
charity falling under the exclusive control of 
any religious sect or party, or the funds being 
diverted from their proper purpose. After 
much consideration I have concluded that 
the most effectual means of accomplishing 
my object was to place my trust under the 
superintendence of my fellow-townsmen, 
acting through their municipal representa- 
tives in such a mode that, whilst it should 
impose the smallest amount of trouble upon 
the Town Council, should really place in 
their hands the means of securing the efficient 
administration of property, which is already 
considerable, and which, from its nature, 
must increase with the prosperity of Birming- 
ham. 

“‘ During my own life, or so long as I have 
health and strength, I trust to be able, with 
the assistance of the seven gentlemen I have 
named trustees, to continue the administra- 
tion of the charity. Immediately after my 
death, if the Town Council will do me the 
honour to render the slight assistance I ask 
in the promotion of my scheme, they will 
have to elect an equal number of trustees to 
those I have named, making the number 
fourteen, viz., seven private and seven official 
trustees. ‘The seven official trustees may be 
either members of the Council or not, as 
the Council for the time being may determine. 

“ Whenever any vacancy shall happen in 
the number of official trustees nominated by 
the Council, the Council will fill up such 
vacancy. 

“Whenever any vacancy happens in the 
number of private trustees, the whole body of 
trustees (in which the Town Council will 
always have the advantage of seven votes to 
six) will fill up that vacancy. The only 
restrictions I have imposed on the trustees is 
that they shall be Protestant laymen, resident 
within ten miles of the orphanage. 

“In order, also, that the Town Council 
may have more frequent opportunities of 
supervising the finances of the trust that 
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would be afforded by the appointment of 
trustees (which after the first appointment 
would be infrequent), I have provided that 
the accounts of the charity shall be audited 
by a public accountant once a year, and that 
a copy of such accounts shall be transmitted 
to the Town Clerk of the borough. 

“ By these means I trust that my charity 
may always have the advantage of a small | 
executive body elected by, and therefore | 
commanding the respect of, their fellow- | 
townsmen, and preserved from all improper | 
influences, by being placed under the control | 
of the public opinion of the town. 

“Tt will be a great satisfaction to me to 
know that the Town Council of the Borough 
of Birmingham will be willing to accept the | 
trust I have reposed in them, and for that 
purpose I shall be glad if you will bring the | 
matter before them in due course. 

“T am, dear Mr. Mayor, 
* Yours truly, 
* JosIAH MASON.” 

Thus, at Sir Josiah Mason’s death, the 
whole of the management of this princely | 
benefaction passes into the hands of a board | 
of trustees, nearly the whole of whom will be 
appointed from or by the Town Council. 

The almshouses and first orphanage to | 
which I have alluded are now devoted to the | 
reception of forty-six poor women, and at the 
time of my visit another large building, | 
intended entirely for orphan boys (the present 
one to be devoted to girls to the number | 
of 300, and the new wing to boys to the 
number of 200) was gradually rising from | 
the ground in the intermediate space between | 
the orphanage and almshouses. These 
institutions, as I have said, have been| 
built by Josiah Mason entirely at his own 
cost, under his own direction, and mainly | 
on his own plans, at a cost of considerably | 
over £60,000, exclusive of the building now 
in course of erection. But not only this— | 
he has endowed it with freehold property 
worth about a quarter of a million sterling, 
and producing a yearly income of some 
£12,000. 

I must add to all this that Josiah Mason 
—for I prefer calling him by the simple name 
in which he has moved and acted, and made 
his fortune, and done his deeds, instead of 
using the prefix of knighthood—has now 
founded and endowed a college for technical 
science in Birmingham, to be called “ Josiah 
Mason’s Scientific College,” at a cost of 
another quarter of a million sterling. The) 
broad principle and the good foundation on | 
which this new evidence of his liberal thought- | 





fulness is established will be gleaned from 
the preamble to the deed of foundation -— 

‘** Whereas, in explanation of the object and 
intention of these presents, the said Josiah 
Mason desires it to be recorded that he was 








born at Kidderminster, in the county of 
Worcester, and that from his earliest youth 
he was engaged in earning his livelihood, 
first as a shoemaker, then as a baker, then as 
a carpet weaver at Kidderminster aforesaid, 
whence at the age of twenty years he came to 


| Birmingham, where until the age of thirty years 


he was a jeweller and gilt toy-maker, and was 
‘then introduced into his present business of 
steel split ring and key-ring making (which 
introduction was the foundation of all his 
| worldly prosperity) by his good friend Samuel 
Harrison, the first inventor of steel split rings, 
_and that he the said Josiah Mason having 
‘succeeded to the said business, added to it 


| the manufacture of steel pens, both of which 
| businesses he hath ever since continued ; 


with the capital acquired in the said busi- 
ness he, the said Josiah Mason, afterwards 
entered into partnership with George Richard 
Elkington, now deceased, as electro-platers 
and gilders, under the firm of ‘ Elkington and 


| Mason,’ and then in the business of copper- 


smelting, under the firm of Mason and 
Elkington. 

“And whereas the said Josiah Mason hath 
dedicated a portion of the wealth so acquired 
by him in erecting and endowing at Erdington 
an orphan asylum for boys and girls, and 








being deeply convinced from his long and 
|varied experience, as aforesaid, in different 
| branches of manufacture, of the necessity for 
'and benefit of thorough systematic scientific 
instruction, specially adapted to the practical, 
mechanical, and artistic requirements of the 
manufactures and industrial pursuits of the 
midland district, and particularly of the 
boroughs of Birmingham and Kidderminster, 

hath determined to devote a portion of his 


|remaining property to the foundation of an 


institution where such systematic scientific 
education may be given,” &c. 

The provisions for the appointment and 
renewal of trustees ; the number and func- 
tions of council; age of and conditions under 
which students are admitted on the founda- 
tion ; the proportions of income which shall 
be devoted to scholarships, exhibitions, 
prizes, gratuities, &c., and all other matters, 
are provided for in an “equally open and fault- 
less manner, and the gift is thus made the | 
wisest and best upon record. | 

But it is not to this that I propose to devote 
the remainder of this chapter, for my readers 
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will, I know, be anxious to be told something | used as a shaft to carry off the heated air 
about the plan and internal arrangements of| from the building, but by a series of stair- 


the orphanage. 
then, I now turn. 

Having received permission from the 
generous founder, Sir Josiah Mason himself, | 
to visit the orphanage, myself and the friend 
with whom I was staying—himself the| 
descendant of one of the most worthy of| 
Birmingham worthies and its first historian,— | 
we drove up to Erdington, and were at once | 
admitted and received by Sir Josiah and the | 
secretary. But before passing into the| 
interior let me say a word or two as to the| 
situation of the institution, and its grand 
architectural character. 

The building stands on a plot of about 
thirteen acres of land, fronting to Bell Lane, 
a little behind the Birmingham and Lichfield 
turnpike road at Erdington, and being on 
high ground, commands a fine view of the 





surrounding country—itself forming a promi- 


To this part of my subject, | cases provision is made for ascending to the 


gallery at the top. Over the entrance in 
Bell Lane is another tower, about 120 feet 
high, covered in with a high-pitched roof; 
and a third tower, 110 feet high, serves as a 
chimney-shaft, into which all the smoke-flues 
of the building are made to discharge their 
contents, there being otherwise neither fire- 
place nor chimney throughout the edifice, 
but all the heating being done by pipes con- 
taining hot water; and the cooking, washing, 
and drying by steam. Two features of the 
elevation require to be noticed. One is an 
exquisite little porch, leading to an arcade, 
through which access is obtained to the 
main entrance corridor. The other is a 
massive rusticated arcade supporting the 
playground front, and itself forming a covered 
playground 174 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
The materials of the building are brick (of 


nent object from every side for many miles} which about three millions were used, all of 


distance. ‘The character of the design is 
Lombardic, varied so as to suit modern | 
requirements. 


oblong, 207 feet in length at the entrance | 
front in Bell Lane ; 190 feet on the playground | 
front ; 300 feet on the garden side ; and 270} 
feet on the west side, where the out-offices 
are placed. ‘This vast mass, which is divided 
into three stories, well marked out, is pierced 
by lines of semicircular headed windows, 
with enriched columns or shafts and _ heads, 
each window being flanked by shallow but- 
tresses, and each front being finished with 
carved mouldings or string courses in stone. | 
The gabled ends of the building project 
slightly, and in these the windows (crowned 
with sunk arches, pierced with enriched rose 
windows) are somewhat more boldly treated 
than the rest, and with excellent effect. Each 
gable is finished with a colossal figure of an 
angel standing with folded wings, as if watch- 
ing over the happiness of the children below. 
These figures and the numerous other carved 
enrichments (most of them in some way 
symbolical of charity or infancy) are admirably 
executed. The long lines of roof are pic- 
turesquely broken by dormer windows, 
gabled, and of large size, to give light to the 
sleeping-rooms; and over the roofs, three 
boldly designed towers rise to irregular 
heights. ‘The principal tower, near the 
centre of the building, is 200 feet high, 
divided into three stages, and surmounted 
with a high-pitched roof, crested with an 
open metal railing, and bearing a lofty flag- 
staff. The enclosed centre of this tower is 





them made upon the orphanage land), with 
massive dressings and enrichments of Tower 


The plan is an_ irregular) Hill stone for the basement, and Derbyshire 


and Shrewsbury stone for the mouldings, 
string courses, buttresses and windows. 

The first general design for this splendid 
pile of building was furnished by an architect, 
but the whole of the superintendence of the 
work, and the entire planning and carrying 
out of the interior arrangements of every kind, 
was done by Mr. Mason himself; and it is 
not too much to say that even in the most 
minute details and in every particular, it is 
the most convenient and complete building 


| of its kind yet erected. 


And now for a word as to these internal 
arrangements. 

Over the doorway of the entrance porch 
are carved the arms and crest of Josiah 
Mason, and the motto which has actuated 
him in the course of his life,— 

““DO DEEDS OF LOVE.” 
with the name of the institution, “ Home for 
Destitute Orphans.” This doorway opens 
into a long and lofty corridor, which runs 
along two angles of the building, and gives 
access to the various rooms and offices on 
the ground-floor, and to the staircase leading 
tothe upper. Moving out from this corridor we 
entered a spacious room, in which were about 
a hundred orphan girls, all clean and healthy- 
looking, and well cared for, who were em- 
ployed in sewing. And the pleasant feature 
of this sewing was, that at the time of our 
visit, being just before Christmas, they were 
all busy making dolls’ clothes for the dolls 
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for the “ Christmas ship,’ or Christmas-tree, 
which would be freighted with these and 
other presents. ‘The girls were all dressed 
plainly, and very neatly, in brown frocks and 
holland pinafores. 

We next entered the boys’ school rooms, 
where they were engaged at their daily lessons 
under a most intelligent, and evidently kindly- 
disposed master, and it was a source of con- 


siderable pleasure to me to see that at the | 


time of my visit a large number of the boys 
were engaged in free-hand drawing on their 
slates—a matter of immense importance in 


such a great centre of art-manufacture as | 


Birmingham,—and that some of the slates 
held up exhibited a strength and freedom 
of touch which, if properly cultivated, must 
be attended with beneficial results. 

We next entered the lavatory—a very im- 
portant feature in the establishment,—and 
found it certainly the best constructed of any 
we have seen. The size, we ascertained, is 
62 by 36 feet, and it is divided down the 


middle by a lofty partition, one side being | 
‘contrivances for saving labour, and ensuring 


for the use of girls and the other for boys. 
Zinc troughs run down the side of the room, 
and in them are zinc bowls for washing in, 
and each towel is numbered as belonging to 
each particular child. Adjoining this is the 
bath-room, in which are six wooden baths 
and every possible requirement of hot and 
cold water, &c. Next we were shown the 
boys’ wardrobe room, in which the boys’ 


clothing is kept; each boy being provided | 


with two complete suits of excellent quality, 
the best being of a pleasant and cheerful 
grey colour ; and each suit is numbered and 
kept in its own particular recess in the presses 
of the wardrobe. 

Next we visited the dormitories, and here, 
indeed, the watchful care and thoughtfulness 
of the great founder of the charity were very 
apparent. In the boys’ dormitory, at the 
time of our visit, we found seventy-six beds, 
but it is capable of holding many more than 
that number; and in the girls’ about 120 


beds: but besides these there are dormito- | 


ries for small boys, and for infant boys and 
girls: in all there are nine dormitories and 
attendants’ rooms. ‘To each child a separate 


iron bedstead is appropriated, and everything | 


is arranged with the most scrupulous care ; 


There are also play-rooms, and every other 
| possible convenience. 
| In the dining-room we found there was 
|ample space for 240 children, another room 
‘being provided for the little children, and 
'separate dining-rooms for the attendants, 
teachers, &c. In the principal room the 
‘arrangement for sitting at table is excellent ; 
no forms are used, but each child has a sepa- 
/rate seat—a comfortable round-topped stool 
—provided for it, and fixed to the floor, with 
sufficient space between for “ elbow-room.” 
| Three good meals a day are given them. 
From the dining-room we were next shown 
'the kitchen, a noble apartment sixty feet by 
thirty, in which all the cooking is done by 
steam, on a most ingenious plan invented by 
Mr. Mason. Beneath this is the bakehouse, 
where the oven, also Mr. Mason’s own in- 
vention, is so contrived that with one firing 
the heat is retained for several days together, 
and where no less than two and a half sacks 
of flour are baked twice or thrice a week. 
Then there is the laundry, with all sorts of 


economy, care, and cleanliness ;—washing 
machines, wringing machines, and drying 
closets, and everything else that experience 
can suggest or skill accomplish. And besides 
this there are store-rooms, pantries, dairies— 
for eight or nine cows are kept on the premises 
for milk,—beer-cellars, and, indeed, an end- 
less number of other rooms and offices. 
Another important feature of this orphan- 
age is the chapel, where divine service is 
regularly held, and where provision is made 
for the accommodation of the public to the 
extent of about two hundred, and which 


- makes this, in fact, an additional public place 


of worship for the neighbourhood. ‘Then 
there is a music-room, where the boys are 
taught music and singing; the visitors’ room, 
where at stated times the friends of the 
children are permitted to see them ; the drill- 
room, and many other apartments for one 
use or another. 

Need I say more? Only one thing before 
closing, and it is this, that throughout this 
large establishment the kindliness and 


‘thoughtfulness of its truly noble founder are 


manifest, as much in the smallest details as 
in the most gigantic arrangements. If Josiah 


and (if I may be pardoned the expression), ! Mason “had been contriving a house,” says 


with almost painful cleanliness. On the first 


floor is the infirmary (which at the time of 


our visit was empty), so arranged that it can 
be shut off from the rest of the building in 
case of outbreak of any contagious disease ; 
and adjoining it are convalescent rooms. 








one who knows him well, “ for children of 
his own, he could not have studied the wants 
and habits of little ones more closely, or 
thought out each detail with greater pains 
than he has done for these poor orphans; 


| Abundant evidences of this appeal to the 
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visitor, however careless he.may be. Not/| freshly into the fields. One thing more is 
only may the provision of separate beds and | too pleasant to be omitted—namely, that the 
washing appliances be cited in proof of our| founder knows all the children in the noble 
remark, but there are also the arrangements | home he has provided, that he is known and 
of the bath-room, in which the physical| loved by them, that the infants trot up to 
comfort of the very little ones is especially | him and put their tiny hands in his, that the 
studied, and the covered playground, with | elder ones brighten at his approach, that he 
its triple columns, erected not for the require-|has a kindly word and fatherly look for 
ments of strength, but with a particular eye| one and all; and last, but not least, that his 
to the pastime of hide-and-seek. The same|own benevolent spirit seems to have passed 
thoughtfulness is apparent in the flowers| into the minds of the attendants from highest 


ranged along the main corridor, in the sepa- 
rate seats in the dining hall, in the carefully 
sloped backs of the chapel benches, in the 
provision of musical instruments, and in 
many other ways readily to be noted by those 
who love children and know their ways. 
Then, again, the little ones have their infan- 
tine toys, the bigger ones amusements suited 
to maturer age, and for sturdy lads and lasses 


|to lowest, making the whole place what the 
|founder desires it to be, a Home for those 
|who are homeless, a Family circle for those 
| who have lost their natural protectors.” 

May God bless such a work as this, and 
bless, too, the man who has accomplished it ; 
and may his bright example stimulate others 
to “go and do likewise,” and to take for 
their motto for life the words Ae has adopted 


|and acted up to,—‘‘ DO DEEDS OF LOVE.” 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


there are swings and gymnastic apparatus in 
the ample open playground, looking out 
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believed guilty of malversation in their 
|several departments. His indefatigable en- 
|deavours to improve himself in the three R’s 
Freedom and hope; but keen, withal, and shrewd. | had led to his becoming, virtually, clerk to 

His gestures note, and hark ! his tones of voice | the whole regiment. The papers and books 

Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.” lof the various departments came into his 
WORDSWORTH. hands, and he soon found that manifold 

WE left William Cobbett just as he had ob-| wrongs were done by the officers to the 
tained his discharge from the army. This step/soldiers, and to the public. The quarter- 
had not been taken from any disgust for the | master, for instance, who had the issuing of 
profession. On the contrary, it would appear| the provisions, kept the fourth part to himself. 
from his rapid promotion and good standing | Cobbett astonished his fellow-sergeants by 
in the regiment that his character and talents | proposing to put a stop to such proceedings. 
were singularly suited to the military life.) But when he made the attempt, he found that 
His commanding officer, Lord Edward Fitz-| it involved him in much disgrace, and would 
gerald, and his colonel, General Frederick, | probably only lead to his own degradation ; 
urged him to remain, offering to use their|so he thought it best to give up his design 
influence with the King to get him promoted | until he returned to England, and could get 
to the rank of an ensign. But Cobbett had | out of the army. Meanwhile he determined to 
long made up his mind, and no prospect,|take notes and copies from the regimental 
however fine, could affect him ; so they gave| books, that he might have evidence of the 
him his discharge, accompanied by a hand-/| charges when the time came to make them. 
some testimonial of his good conduct while|If he proceeded in this manner, however, 
under their command. ‘he knew that it would be necessary for him 
What then was his motive? Simply this,— | to produce a witness. After some hesitation, 
that he might expose and bring to punish-| therefore, he confided in a young man who 
ment certain officers in the regiment, who he | worked with him, a certain Corporal Bestland. 


** A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows ; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of nature’s impress,—gaiety and health, 
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But to the last he was in dread lest he and 
his comrade should be discovered, and made 
to suffer the wrath of the officers. 

Once, however, discharged, he hastened 
to London, and saw Sir George Young, the 
Secretary of War. A court-martial being 
ordered, Cobbett requested that it should be 
held in London, and the books immediately 
secured. The former demand was acceded 
to, but no order was issued concerning the 
latter until two months had elapsed from the 
time of the charge being made. Cobbett 
had done this in the middle of January, 
1792. On the 24th of March he was at Ports- 
mouth, and learnt the books were still in 
the officers’ hands. He immediately wrote 
to the Judge-Advocate to say that unless the 
authorities would consent to give a discharge 
to the soldier he should name as the witness 
in proof of his charges, he should not 
appear in the case, as he was sure that other- 
wise justice would not be done. To this 
communication no answer was returned. 

He was at this time totally ignorant of the 
nature of the laws relating to sedition, and, 
like all persons in such case, had an un- 
defined terror of their possible power. When, 
therefore, he heard it said that he was about 
to be prosecuted for sedition, and that he 
stood a chance of being sent to Botany 
Bay, he became alarmed, and determined 
at once to put himself out of the reach of 
such a contingency. 

Before the month of March, 1792, was out, 


he had accordingly crossed the Channel. | 
| suspecting his intentions, resolutely refused. 


The place to which he fled was a little village 


called Tilg, near St. Omer’s, where he and his | 


wife lodged in the house of the mazre of the 
commune, a certain M. Le Grand. When 
Cobbett arrived in France its unhappy king 
was just entering the vortex of the Revolu- 
tion. On the 2oth of June the Tuileries was 
attacked by the mob. Louis XVI. was com- 
pelled to wear the cap of liberty, and to 
submit for four hours to insult. In Julya 
number of hot-blooded republicans arrived 
from the south singing the AZarset//aise. Sud-| 
denly, like a bomb in the midst of a powder | 


English. 


which trickled down the stairs and under the 
door-sills of fhe Tuileries on that fatal 


August the 9th announced the coming flood. 


News travelled slowly in those days, but 
the tremor of such portentous events soon 
penetrated the obscurest villages, and made 
the dullest hearts beat more rapidly. Cobbett 
felt the fascination, he must go to Paris. But 
he had no idea of the fearful character of 
the storm raging there. When he reached 
Abbeville he learnt that the very day he left 
Tilg the king had been put in prison and 
his faithful guard murdered. He saw at 
once that Paris was no place for him, so he 
determined to make the best of his way to 
Havre, and set sail without delay for America. 
On his voyage he heard of deeds even more 
frightful than those which had driven him 
from France. A French vessel, which over- 
took them, brought news of the September 
massacres. He disembarked at Philadel- 
phia, his mind filled with horror at what he 
had seen and heard of the character and 
results of democratic principles. He found 
a residence for a time at Wilmington, where 
a number of emigrants from France and from 
St. Domingo were living, and he was wel- 
comed into their society as one who shared 
their political opinions, and could teach them 
His pupils soon became very nu- 
merous, so that ere long he was making four 
or five hundred pounds a year. Amongst 
those who sought to enlist his services was 
the celebrated M. de Talleyrand, who offered 
him twenty dollars a month; but Cobbett, 


‘J did not want,” he said, “a French spy 
to take a survey either of my desk or my 
house. ‘The exercises that he wrote for his 
pupils became a grammar, which he pub- 
lished in Philadelphia under the title of the 
“ Maitre d’ Anglais.” It had a large sale in 
America, and soon became known in France, 
so that it was ordered to be used in the 
public schools. A M. du Roure, who after- 


| wards edited it, and sent forth five editions 


in Paris, sought in the fifth edition to deny 


| Cobbeit’s claim to be its author; but in a 


magazine, fell the proclamation of the fire-| biting article in vol. 33 of the “ Register” 


brand Duke of Brunswick and his selfish | 


the latter fully exposed the Frenchman’s 


horde of emigrés, The explosion was terrific, | attempt to deprive him of the paternity of 
The Parisian populace, already delirious, now | his firstborn literary child. 


became quite mad. The Tuileries was again 


The event which first brought Cobbett 


attacked, the king and the royal family fled | before the world as a Ao/itica/ writer was the 
for their lives, the Swiss guard was butchered. | arrival of Dr. Priestley in New York. Burnt 
To appease the populace and protect the} out of house and home by the soi-disavit 


king, he and his family were imprisoned. 
But the floodgates had broken, and all the 
dams were beginning to give way. The blood | 





friends of “King and Church” in Birming- 
ham, he too determined to flee to the great 
transatlantic “ Cave of Adullam.” Cobbett, 
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who regarded him as one of the leaders 
of English Jacobinism, made up his mind to 
salute his arrival with a broadside. He 
accordingly attacked him in a pamphlet, 
which he proposed to call “The Tartuffe 
detected ; or, Observations on the Emigration 
of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty.” The 
pamphlet was, however, published without the 
first title, and became the commencement of 
that celebrated series afterwards known as 
The Works of Peter Porcupine; a pseudonym 
which had its origin in some correspondent 
accusing him of writing as savagely as if his 
pen was the quill of aporcupine. These pro- 
ductions soon made manifest his wonderful 
talent for writing plain but racy English, as 


“Aig 


During the same summer that the English- 
man was thinking how he might turn his new 
shop into a sort of entrenched fort on the 
enemy’s ground, the Frenchman was being 
drawn by his deepest sympathies into one- 
ness with the Philadelphians. Etienne de 
Grellet joined the Society of Friends, and 
found “among the children of Penn a 
home and a country.” Cobbett opened his 
shop, and in his own original way fired a 
volley into the popular political creed of 
the city. The whole of the previous Sunday 
he spent in preparing such an exhibition 
as had never been known before in Phila- 
delphia. His window was a large one, but 
he determined to, fill it with engravings of all 





Ss 


PHILADELPHIA, 


well as for finding out witty titles, and for 
fastening clever nicknames on every one. of 
his victims. Thus his next pamphlet was en- 
titled “ A Bone to gnaw for the Democrats;” 
another, *‘ A Kick for a Bite;” and so on. 
Finding his writings sell, he determined to 
set up in business for himself. Accordingly, 
in the spring of 1796 he took a house for 
the purpose in Second Street, Philadelphia. 
At the very time when he was thus pre- 
paring to give up instructing French emigrés 
in the English language, a young emigré 
noble, Etienne de Grellet du Mabillier by 
name, had just arrived in Philadelphia, in- 


tending to support himself by teaching| 


French to Englishmen and Americans. 


Vil. 


the kings, queens, and princes he could lay 
his hands upon ; with portraits of the various 
members of the English ministry; several 
English bishops, generals, admirals; and, in 
short, with every picture which he thought 
would excite the rage of the enemies of 


Great Britain. In order to make the exhi- 
bition more exasperating, he linked together 
the most infamous French demagogues with 
certain popular Americans — Marat with 
Franklin, for example. The next day the 
people came—stared in amazement at the 
audacity of the new English bookseller, but 
not astone was thrown. The town, however, 





soon teemed with angry pamphlets, in which 
| he was attacked in his own style. The more 
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he was abused, the more he enjoyed the situa- | 
tion. “Iam one,’ he told them, “ whose ob-| 
stinacy only increases with opposition.” He 
now commenced a new series of pamphlets, 
which he entitled “ The Political Censor,” 
and in which he not only attacked demo- 
cratic principles, but pilloried popular Ame- 
rican leaders. The literary merit of these 
sketches is probably very high. That of 
Madison has been quoted as a piece of mar- 
vellously clever personal satire ; nevertheless 
the style of writing is inhuman. Nothing 
can exceed, for instance, the merciless cruelty 
with which he gibbeted unhappy Tom Paine. 

Grellet must have seen Peter Porcupine’s 
shop; must have felt interested in a man 
defending, in the teeth of its enemies, a 
cause which was so entirely his own. At 
this very time he was in the deepest anxiety 
concerning the fate of his father and 
mother. 


a Frenchman ‘and an Englishman travelling 
together up and down the States with the 
message of love and mercy to Americans, 
while their respective countries were engaged 
in a terrific war. 

Here, then, in the same city, just com- 
mencing the great work of their lives, were 
two young men, who, for ardour and entire- 
ness of devotion to the cause for which each 
believed himself a witness, were probabiy not 
exceeded in their own or perhaps any gene- 
ration. William Cobbett was living for the 
glory and honour of the kingdom of England, 
and its time-honoured institutions ; Stephen 
Grellet for the kingdom of Heaven. What 
the remote results of their respective work 
no man can adequately tell ; but its imme- 


diate and apparent result is striking, still more 


the reward each received from the king he 
served. It was not long before Cobbett ‘had 


“They were in prison, and he)to groan in the spirit of the great English 


expected every day to hear that they had | cardinal,— 


fallen under the guillotine. He learnt that! 
some of his father’s most intimate friends | 
| had become his greatest enemies. Yet he_ 
had grace to pray for those very men, | 
and desire their salvation, as if it had. 
been his own. ‘He would not speak of) 
what was passing in France, or over his 
heart, lest he should lose his temper; he 
sought to entertain only such thoughts as 
flowed from the spirit of love. The yellow | 
fever broke out in’ Philadelphia ; Cobbett 


‘*Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. ” 


But that time had not yet come. For the 
present his courageous stand on behalf of 
Great Britain and, monarchical institutions 
was duly honoured i in the court and Cabinet 
of George III. ‘The Government of the day 
‘evinced its gratitude after the usual manner 
| by offers of service to his relatives in England. 


would not flee, as many did, but philosophic- Cobbett nobly feplied that if he could earn 
ally sought to.divert his mind from its perils anything himself wherewith to assist his 
by reading a “pook called “ Mes Perils,” an | relatives, he should assist them, but he would 














exciting account of the adventures of “M.|never be the cause of their receiving any- 
Lovet, a Brissotin, who fled for his life during | thing out of the public purse. 


the Reign of Terror. Grellet was at New| 
Jersey when he heard of the outbreak of the | 
fever. He felt obliged to go back, although 


he had a consciousness that he would be) 


smitten. He gave himself up to nursing the 


sick and burying the dead, tasks from which | 
the relatives of the sufferers often fled. The | 
his death was recorded in | 
the returns as that of a French Quaker. But | 


fever seized him ; 


in what seemed to him his last moments 


he felt himself carried into the Divine pre- 


The plague which thus raged in Phila- 
delphia in 1797 was the ultimate cause of 
Cobbett’s return to England. ‘There was a 
certain Dr. Rush, who professed that he had 
done great things during the fever. Cobbett 
considered this person as a quack, and that it 
was his duty to expose his pernicious system. 
He called him a Sangrado, the Samson of 
/medicine, charging him with murdering his 
| patients, and slaying his thousands and tens of 
thousands. Rush brought an action for libel, 


sence, and heard, to use his own expression, | and Cobbett, who was both feared and hated 


a secret but powerful language proclaimed on | 
this wise,—* Thou shalt not die, but live ; thy 
work is not done.” Then he learnt that he 
was to be an apostle to many lands, an 
apostle in the service of the gospel of 
Christ and humanity. His first journeys 
were taken in the United States, in company 
with an English member of the society, John 
Hall. The beautiful sight was thus seen of 





by the American public, met with no mercy 
from judge or jury. He was condemned to 
pay five thousand dollars for the damage 
done to the reputation of his antagonist, and 
to pay the costs of the trial, which, together 
with other losses incurred in consequence, 
amounted to three thousand dollars more. 
This judgment almost ruined him, But 
Cobbett was a man of war by nature, and 
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| quit America, and in the first year of the| found that the King was so obstinately op- 
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only regarded the loss of his hardly earned; A year before his return from America the 
money as a general would that of his zm-| Act of Union between Great Britain and 
pedimenta. He prepared himself afresh for! Ireland had been passed. It was notorious 
the battle, and with that singular humour|that it had been effected by the most 
which seems to take the sting out of all | disgraceful means. However, Mr. Pitt tried 
his quarrels, he started a new publication | |to reconcile himself and the greater portion 
| called the Aush-light, in which he attacked | | of the public to the transaction, by the plea 
| with the utmost hostility judges, jury, and|that it would enable the Government more 
plaintiff. easily to remove the Catholic disabilities. 

But he felt the time had come for him to| But when the question was settled, Mr. Pitt 


present century he returned to England. posed to Catholic relief, that if the idea was 
On his arrival he was welcomed by the} pressed, it would in all probability drive him 





| Government as a man who had done his | out of his senses. Pitt accordingly resigned, 
| country distinguished service. Mr. Wind-|and a ministry composed of men pledged 


ham especially appears to have entertained a| against the claims of the Roman Catholics 
great admiration for him, and on one oc-|came in. Now Cobbett’s conservatism was 
casion invited him to dinner, asking Mr. Pitt}of a much more antique and thorough 
to meet him. character than that of the Tory gentle- 

During the next year the Treaty of Amiens |men with whom he was allied. He hada 
was concluded and Peace was proclaimed. | rooted conviction that in every sense the Old 
Cobbett considered that treaty a mistake, and | times, the Old ways, and the Old laws were 
refused to illuminate. The populace, who | better than the New. Heremembered every 


| had suffered terribly by the war, were furi-| institution which he could trace back to those 
| ously in favour of the Peace, and it was|times. “The Crown, the Mitre, and the 
| certain his house would be attacked. By the| Bible,”—this was the sign over his shop 


direct intervention of the Home Secretary a | in Pall Mall. He firmly believed England 
body of Bow Street officers were sent to pro-| was a far happier country, and had a larger, 
tect it. The mob overbore them, and!/more prosperous, and nobler population in 
became so violent that they were not driven | Catholic times than in Protestant ones. 
off until the Horse Guards appeared. | Nothing, therefore, was more consistent than 

In 1804 there were fears of an invasion. | that he, high-flying Tory as he was, should 
Napoleon was making alarming preparations | sympathize deeply with wrongs suffered by the 
at Boulogne. Cobbett wrote a paper which | professors of the old form of faith. When, 
he entitled “ Important Considerations for the | therefore, this question came to be a party 
People of this Kingdom.” The manuscript | one, he was compelled to ally himself with 
was laid before the Prime Minister by Mr.|the Radicals. Driven by the force of cir- 
Yorke, the Home Secretary. Mr. Addington | cumstances into new connections, he came to 
was so pleased with it that he caused it to| see things in a fresh light, but it was always 


|| be printed, and to be sent to ev ery parish in | from the old standpoint, Catholic Emanci- 


the kingdom, to be read, so it is affirmed, | pation was the bridge which led him from one 
from the pulpit of every church. Mr. Wind-| party to the other; but Tory or Radical, his 


|} ham was enthusiastic in his praise, and|root convictions were the same from the 


declared from his place in the House of) beginning of his life to the end. 
Commons that zs author deserved a statue of| Soon after his arrival in England he started 


gold / 'the Weekly Register, a periodical he kept 
& Ly Leg Pp I 


If Cobbett had been a man seeking his|up until the day of his death. In 1803 
own interest, or careless of principle, as his|there appeared in that journal a series 
detractors represent, his shrewd business-like | of anonymous letters attacking the various 
nature would have prompted him to seize | members of the Irish Government. The 
the great opportunity now afforded him of| times were critical, Colonel Despard and 
rising high in influence, and perhaps to | his gang had been executed early in the year 
power, in the British Government. But just | for a conspiracy against the Government in 
as he had been indifferent to promotion in | | London. Bonaparte was busy preparing for 
the army if it had to be purchased at the | an invasion of either England or Ireland ; 
cost of winking at official corruption, he now | probably the latter, for he was well aware 
disdained the thought of high political ad-|that its population was desperate with dis- 
vancement if it was to be obtained at the | content. Cobbett’s views with reference to 
cost of stifling his convictions. ithe Catholics were, no doubt, well known, 
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and had already caused the Government to 
regard him as a probable enemy rather than 
an ally. It was determined, therefore, to 
indict him for libel. He was convicted and 
fined £500. Another prosecution was then 
commenced by Mr. Plunkett, the Irish At- 
torney-General. He was again convicted, 
and fined an additional £500. 

No doubt the vengeance the Addington 
Government thus took upon him had con- 
siderable influence in finally driving him from 
the ranks of Toryism to those of the Radicals, 
but it only precipitated what must have 
happened sooner or later, for Cobbett was 
one of the most original of men, and could 
not help thinking for himself. 

His early impressions, his rural sympathies, 
his enthusiastic patriotism, his military educa- 
tion, and his six months’ stay in revolutionary 
France, had sent him to America a Tory of 
the most extreme type ; but his eight years’ 
residence there had silently prepared his 
mind for very different views. 

He had not only to read much said on the 
other side, but his own eyes constantly bore 
witness to him of the vast contrast between 
the condition and prospects of the mass of 
the community in America to what he had 
known itin England. Describing a few years 
earlier the very district in which Cobbett 
had resided, Dr. Franklin wrote : —“ The 


spring of 1801 it rose to 156s. On the 5th 
of March in that year the quartern loaf was 
1s. 103d. As to the poor labourers, the men 
who had toiled all the year round beneath 
the sun and the rain to raise this bread for 
others, they had to put up with what no one 
else would touch. ‘They ate, as an old man 
in Northamptonshire lately told me, what 
we now give to the pigs. ‘Their barley bread 
was such poor stuff that it fell out of the 
crust directly it was cut. The English rural 
poor would have died off every winter by 
thousands had not the local authorities 
throughout the country kept them alive by 
charity. The custom was that when the 
gallon loaf of 8 Ibs. 11 0z. rose to Is., every 
man was to be allowed 3s. weekly, and to 
have 1s. 6d. in addition for each member of 
his family. In this way the whole agricul- 


found that one person in every seven through- 
out the country received parochial relief ! 

A royal proclamation was put forth ex- 
horting the people to eat brown bread, and 
bounties were offered on the introduction of 
maize and rice. Riots were general. The 
people, blinded by ignorance and hunger, 
| supposed it was the fault of the millers and 
| bakers, and tried to burn the mills and break 
open the bakers’ shops. 

The war was, of course, the immediate 





lands (the farmer) possesses are continually| cause of this extreme misery, but for its ulti- 


rising in value with the increase of popula- 
tion ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to 
give such good wages to those who work for 
him, that all who are acquainted with the Old 
World must agree that in no part are the 
labouring poor so generally well fed, well 
clothed, well lodged, and well paid, as in 
the United States of America.” A happy 
mediocrity in wealth prevailed everywhere ; 
there were few rich men, and hardly one 
who could be called very poor. The hard- 


| for generations. 
‘long gone up into the ears of the Lord of 





mate cause we must look much further back. 
Not only in England, but still more so in 
France, had the poorer classes been degrading 
The cry of the labourer had 


Sabaoth, and did much, we may be sure, to 
bring about that terrible Revolution in whose 
surges we still are. 


A poet, remarkable for the extreme fidelity || 
of his painting rather than for the high flight | 


of his sentiment or language, has given us 





working cultivator of the soil worked, as a 
rule, for himself, and was able to support his | 
family in decent plenty. In the cities the! 
workmen all had higher wages than in any | 
other part of the world, and were paid more- 
over in ready money. Cobbett himself, 
therefore, in spite of all his horror for demo- 
cratic institutions, was compelled to share 
Franklin’s conviction, that, as far as material 
well-being went, “ no nation enjoyed a greater 
share of human felicity.” 

When he returned to England in 1800 the| 
state of things was much worse than when 
he had left, so that the contrast was brought 
home to him in the most vivid manner. 
Corn he found at 134s. the quarter: in the 





( 
/ 


| Burke, and the domestic chaplain of the || 


graphic pictures of the woeful misery in which 
the poor of England were existing years 
before the war. Crabbe had the very best 
opportunities of knowing the truth as a 
country clergyman, and had no reason for 
exaggerating. 

At the time he published that which I am 
about to quote, 1783, he was the friend of 


Duke of Rutland, so that no doubt these very 
lines were read with admiration in Belvoir 
Castle, and admitted to be only too true. 
Speaking of the poor labourers as “the 
slaves that dig the golden ore,” he says,— 


“Go, then, and see them rising with the sun, 
Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 


tural population became pauperized. Cobbett | 
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See them beneath the day-star’s raging heat, | craving for scandal, delighted in its personali- 
When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; ties, and entered with as much zest into the 
Behold them leaning on their scythes, look o’er =|’. Edi 2 d en 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; | Way its itor riveted a nic name on one 
See them alternate suns and showers engage, | of his foes, as a pack of dirty urchins would 
And hoard up aches and anguish for theirage; | in hunting a poor cur with an old tin kettle 
Through fens and marshy moors gps steps Poe | tied to its tail. To people of quality he was 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew ; | ° 
Then own that haboer may as fatal be , only a blind Samson who every week made 
To these thy slaves as thine excess to thee. sport for them; to the suffering people he 

* * © “ © was a veritable Hercules, who had under- 

Go! if the peaceful cot your praises share, |taken the prodigious task of cleansing the 
Go look within, and ask if peace be there ; Augean stables of the British Constitution 
If peace be his—that drooping weary sire, from all their foulness and corruption. He 
Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire ; told the masses of his countrymen—its 
Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand _| heals d d f. ‘ tts 
Turns on the wretched hearth th’ expiring brand 1” | 940 Tupt traders and farmers, its starving 
; artisans and labourers—that the one thing 
Bitter are the poor man’s reflections as he | needful was Parliamentary Reform. He 
thinks over his toilsome life :— | more than any man educated public 
‘« ‘These fruitful fields, these numerous flocks I see, | Opinion up to that point ; and so educated it 
Are others’ gain, but killing cares to me ; that the seething mass of discontented suffer- 
To me the children of my youth are lords, ing, instead of spending itself in violent 


Cool in their looks, but hasty in their words. 
A lonely wretched man in pain I go, attempts to destroy all that was great and 


None need my help, and none relieve my woe ; venerable in our ancient Constitution, was 
Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid, _ gradually transformed into an enlightened, 
And men forget the wretch they would not aid. resolute power, determined on a Reform of 
Thus groan the old, till, by disease oppressed, be = ° : 

its abuses. For Cobbett in all he did was 


They taste a final woe, and then they rest.’ , : 
; | English. When he became a Jacobin he 


How could a man with such a passion for | used fierce words instead of paving stones, 
rural pursuits, a man all eyes and ears as) and vigorous personalities in place of infernal 
Cobbett was, how could such a man not fail; machines. That this mode of warfare has 
to see and to be deeply affected by so) now become the recognised line of action for 
violent a contrast in the condition of the} English tribunes of the people is due to our 
class to which he belonged, and that of the | unshackled liberty of speaking what we 
people he had been living amongst? Nor} please. ‘hat this valuable liberty is so firmly 
would his shrewd and penetrating intellect | established among us is due in great measure 
have been long before it sought to trace out | to William Cobbett. He stretched its licence 
the causes which had produced such a state to the utmost point, and beat the British 
of things. He soon came to the conclusion Government in their endeavours to put him 
that the cause was simply this,—that Eng-| down. 
land was ruled by an Oligarchy for its own) But it was a life-long fight before he suc- 
benefit. Henceforth he waged as bitter a ceeded. At first he was nearly crushed. In 
war against the landowners and_ stock- July, 1809, there was a mutiny among the 
jobbers in England as he had done against | militiamenatEly. Four squadronsof German 
the democrats in the United States. cavalry stationed at Bury, were sent for, 

To have left the Tories merely for the! the mutiny suppressed, and the ringleaders 
Whigs would in no way have expressed the! sentenced to 500 lashes each. Cobbett’s 
conviction which was thus forced on his/ national feeling was aroused, and he wrote a 
mind. From the point of view at which he strong article in his Aegister, making a great 
surveyed the social condition of his country, point of Englishmen being flogged in their 
“Cesar and Pompey were very much alike, | own country by foreigners. He was at once 
specially Pompey.” He therefore went prosecuted, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
straight over to the Radicals and allied him- £1,000 to the King, and to suffer two years’ 
self with their Jeaders, Major Cartwright and imprisonment ! to give security for his good 
Sir Francis Burdett. Animated by his new behaviour for seven years, himself in £3,000, 
ideas, the Weekly Register gradually became an | and two sureties in £1,000 each! 
enormous power in the country. All parties) It was a tremendous blow. Cobbett stag- 
read it ; it was so hot, spicy, and invigorating. | gered, reeled, and, as some swore, cried 
Statesmen felt the pepper fall on their jaded pecavi. It was a moment of human weak- 
consciences, and enjoyed the titillation rather ness, very natural to a man of such intense 
than otherwise. The fashionable world, ever| and contending sympathies. On the one 
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hand there was the conviction that he had a 


work to do—a work which, look at it how he|so common in the Georgian era. It stood on 


might, or we may, was the same in reality as 
that of the old Hebrew judges—a call to 
the high and perilous task of delivering his 
people ; on the other, he was a true English 
paterfamilias, never more happy than at his 
own fireside, alone with his wife and 
children. 





_Of that wife he wrote several years after 
his marriage as the being “ to whose gentle-| 





WILLIAM 


ness, prudence, and fortitude I owe whatever 
I enjoy of pleasure, of fortune, or of reputa-| 
tion ;” while Miss Mitford, who visited the 
Cobbetts when they lived at Botley, in Hamp- 
shire, speaks of her “as a sweet motherly 
woman, realizing our notion of one of Scott’s | 
most charming characters, Alie Dinmont, in | 
her simplicity, her kindness and her devotion | 
to her husband and children.” 

The house he had bought at Botley,was one 


an eminence, and had “a beautiful lawn and 
gardens sweeping down to the river.” Miss 


Mitford is enthusiastic in her description of | 


the place. “His fields,” she says, “ might 
have been shown to a foreigner as a specimen 
of the richest and loveliest English scenery. 
In the cultivation of his garden, too, he dis- 
played the same taste.” She eulogizes his 


green Indian corn, his Carolina beans, his 


COBBETT. 


water-melons, and his wall-fruit; and con- 
cludes by declaring that she “never saw a 
more glowing or a more fragrant autumn 


‘garden than that at Botley, with its pyramids 


of hollyhocks, and its masses of China asters, 
of foxgloves, of mignonette, and of varied 
geranium.” 


The house, she says, was full of guests of | 


almost all ranks and descriptions. There 
was “room for all, and the hearts of the 





‘of those large, ugly old red-bricked mansions | 
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owners would have had room for three times | 
the number. I never saw hospitality moré 
genuine, more simple, or more thoroughly 
successful in the great end of hospitality— 
the putting everybody completely, at ease. 
There was not the slightest attempt at finery, 
or display, or gentility. They called it a 
farmhouse, and everything was in accordance 
with the largest idea of a great English yeo- 
man of the old time.” 

The host she describes as “a tall, stout 
man, fair and sunburnt, with a bright smile, 
and an air compounded of the soldier and 
the farmer, to which his habit of wearing an | 
eternal red waistcoat contributed not a little. | 
He was, I think, the most athletic and| 
vigorous person that I have ever known. 
Nothing could tire him. At home in the 
morning he would begin his active day by 
mowing his own lawn, beating his gardener 
Robinson, the best mower except himself in 
the parish, at that fatiguing work.” Samuel 
Bamford, the author of “ Passages inthe Life of 
a Radical,” who saw him under very different | 
circumstances, namely, at a political meeting | 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in London, | 
gives essentially the same impression of him. | 
“ Had I met him,” he says, ‘anywhere save | 
in that room and on that occasion, I should | 
have taken him for a gentleman farming his | 
own broad estate. 





He seemed to have that | 
kind of self-possession and ease about him, 
together with a certain bantering jollity, 
which are so natural to fast-handed and well- 
housed lords of the soil. He was, I suppose, | 
not less than six feet in height, portly, with | 
a fresh, clear, and round cheek, and a small | 
grey eye, twinkling with good-humoured 
archness. He was dressed in a blue coat, | 
yellow swansdown waistcoat, drab kersey 
small-clothes, and top-boots. His hair was 
grey, and his cravat and linen were fine, and 
very white. In short, he was a perfect repre- 
sentative of what he always wished to be, 
an English gentleman farmer.” 

In his “ Advice to Young Men” Cobbett 
has given a beautiful picture of the family 
life he sought to cultivate at Botley. “ My 
first duty,” he says, “was to make [ my family ] 
healthy and strong, if I could, and to give 
them as much enjoyment of life as possible. 
Born and bred up in the sweet air myself, I 
was resolved that they should be bred up in 
it too. I effected everything with- 
out scolding, and even without command. 
My children are a family of scholars, each 
sex has its appropriate species of learning ; 
and I could safely take my oath, that I 
never ordered a child of mine, son or 





e 


| itself, 


both at stake. 


daughter, “vo /ook into a book in my life. 

I accomplished my purpose indirectly. The 
first thing of all was Aecalth, which was 
secured by the deeply interesting and never- 
ending sports of the field and, pleasures of the 
garden. \.uckily, these things weré. treated 
of in dooks and pictures, of endless: variety, 
so that, on wet days, in, long evenings, these 
came into play. A large, strong table, in 
the middle of the room, their mother sitting 
at her work, used to be surrounded with 
them, the baby, if big enough, set up ina high 
chair. Here were inkstands, pens, pencils, 
india-rubber, and paper, all in abundance, 
and every one,scrabbled about as he or she 
pleased. There were prints of animals of 
all sorts; books treating of them; others 
treating of gardening, of flowers, of hus- 
bandry, of hunting, coursing, shooting, fish- 
ing, planting, and, in short, of everything 
with regard to which we had something to do. 
One would be trying to imitate a bit of my 
writing, another drawing the pictures of some 
of our dogs or horses, a third poking over 
Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds, and picking out what | 
he said about them; but our book of | 
never-failing resource was the French ‘ M/az- 
son Rustigue, or FARMHOUSE,’ ”—a book full 
of illustrations; and “there” he goes on to 
say, “ was I, in my leisure moments, to join 
this inquisitive group, to read the French 
and tell them what it meant in Eng/ish, 
when the picture did not sufficiently explain 


“To teach the children the habit of earZy 
rising was a great object. This was a capital 
matter ; because here were izdustry and health 
Yet I avoided command even 
here; and merely offered a reward. The 
child who was down-stairs first was called 
the LARK for the day, and further sat at my 
right hand at dinner.” 

Miss Mitford says that “‘the Lark’ had, | 
amongst other indulgences, the pretty privi- 
lege of making his mother’s nosegay, and 
that of any other lady visitors.” 

“But to do the things that I did,” con- 
tinues Cobbett, ‘‘ you must dove home yourself; 
to rear up children in this manner you must 
live with them; you must make them, too, 


feel, by your conduct, that you frefer this to 


any other mode of passing your time. I 
never spent an idle week, or even day, in 
my whole life. Yet I found time to talk 
with them, to walk, to ride about wth them ; 
and when forced to go from home, always 
took one or more with me. When 
my business kept me away from the scraddling- 
table a petition often came that I would go 
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and ¢a/k with the group, and the bearer|the interests of those he loved so dearly? 
generally was the youngest, being the most| Many will think he did right in offering 
likely to succeed. When I went from home| to capitulate, but it was not to be. The 
all followed me to the outer gate, and looked| Government refused his submission, and, 
after me, till the carriage, or horse, was out of | as might be expected, the depth of his power 
sight. At the time appointed for my return| to love became the measure of the intensity 
all were prepared to meet me ; and if it were| of his hate. When he heard how his children 
late at night, they sat up as long as they|were affected by his sentence, it filled him 
were able to keep their eyes open. . . .| With the deepest resentment; and in the 
We lived in a garden of about two acres,| recollection of all that he and his family 
partly kitchen-garden with walls, partly shrub-| endured he breaks out into a strain of the 
bery and trees, and partly grass. There most honest though most vindictive resent- 
were the feaches, as tempting as any that| ment. 
ever grew, and yet as safe from fingers as if| “What!” he exclaims, “I am to forgive, 
no child were ever in the garden. . . .)am I, injuries like this; and that, too, 
In the meanwhile the book-learning cref¢ in without any atonement? Oh no! I have 
of its own accord by imperceptible de- not so read the Holy Scriptures ; I have not 
grees. . . They began by taking words | from them learned that I am not to rejoice 
out of printed books; finding out which létter| at the fall of unjust foes; and it makes a 
was which; . . . and by _ imitating! part of my happiness to be able /o /e// millions 
bits of my writing. The first use| of men that I do thus rejoice, and that I have 
that any one of them made of the pen was|the means of calling on so many just and 
to write to me, though in the same house merciful men to rejoice along with me.” 
with them; . . . and they were sure to| Shut up in Newgate, he continued his 
receive a prompt answer with most en-| Weekly Register, his chief solace being a 
couraging compliments. | hamper which he received every week from 
“In this happy state we lived until the| Botley, containing fruit and country fare, 
year 1810, when the Government laid its, specimens of plants, bulbs, and roots. Each 
merciless fangs upon me, dragged from me child sent him a letter, and some of his or 
these delights, and crammed me into a jail her most beautiful flowers. Moreover the 
amongst felons, . . . Itwasinthe month hamper always contained a journal of the 
of July when the horrible sentence was week's labours, proceedings, and occurrences. 
passed upon me. My wife, having left the| After a time he had one or more of his 
children in the care of her good and affec-| children with him, to carry on his corre- 
tionate sister, was in London, waiting to spondence. But he had seen the meridian 
know the doom of her husband. Whenthe!of his prosperity; the vindictive sentence 
news arrived at Botley, the three boys, one passed upon him, with the immense expense 
eleven, another nine, and the other seven jit entailed, and the confusion into which it 
years old, were hoeing cabbages in that) brought all his affairs, was the primary cause 
garden which had been the source of so/|of the pecuniary troubles which henceforth 
much delight. When the account of the | dogged his steps. 
savage sentence was brought to them, the) His sanguine temperament did not foresee 
youngest could not for some time be made these disasters, and the two years in Newgate 
to understand what a jai/ was; and when’ passed quickly away, thanks to his indefati- 
he did, he all in a tremor, exclaimed, ‘Now gable industry. When he came out of prison 
I’m sure, William, that PAPA is not in a place a dinner was given to him in London, at 
like that. The other, in order to disguise which 600 persons were present. When he 
his tears and smother his sobs, fell to work went home he was welcomed at Alton by 
with the hoe, and chopped about like a blind the ringing of the church bells; by another 
person.” dinner, which was given him at Winchester ; 
Is it surprising that a man who possessed and finally his neighbours met him on the 
such strong domestic instincts, who had such road, and dragged him for more than a mile 
a maternal heart, should have wavered and into Botley. 
doubted whether he was justified in sacrificing RICHARD HEATH, 
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HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
11.—ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Wuart do we mean by the Christian life? _life within their souls. Because they feel so 
Is it to know the Bible thoroughly, to see | deeply they must be in a right spiritual state. 
clearly all the great evangelical truths, and; Yet they may be altogether mistaken. 
to be firm and uncompromising in our adher-| That young man must have been under the 
ence to “the faith once delivered to the| influence of powerful religious emotion who 
saints”? Is this enough? Do the essentials | came and knelt on the public highway before 
of the spiritual life consist in sound doctrinal | Jesus, entreating him to instruct him about 
views ? | eternal life ; yet he did not become a dis- 
No; because, though it is of high import-| ciple of Christ. Herod “heard John gladly,” 
ance that our religious views should be based | yet remained an immoral and cruel man. 
on the word of God as their one foundation, | Felix trembled under a sudden conviction of 
yet a man may know the Scriptures as fully| sin, but the conviction did not touch his 
as Timothy knew them, and still be a stranger unblushing covetousness. So that it is plain 
to real spiritual life. Look at that marble| that you may feel and show much religious 
statue, carved with such wondrous skill; it| fervour at the same time that your heart 
almost seems as if the sculptor had created keeps its selfishness, and your life is un- 
aman. You admire its beauty of form, its | sanctified. 
perfection of symmetry, its lifelike attitude.| These two mistakes about the spiritual 
It almost breathes! Ah! but there is no life are very common, and young people are 
life there. It can never be anything but a especially liable to make them. Brought up 
beautiful dead image. Its stony breast will| under clear Scriptural teaching you are in 
never thrill with rapture, nor throb with | danger of mistaking orthodoxy for piety; or, 
pain. The meanest beggar that shuffles having a lively temperament, you may mis- 
along the street far transcends in value the take a passion for a principle. Amid the 
beautiful statue, for there is a soul within his| solemnities of an imposing ritual, you may 
misshapen body. And so, unless there is a! easily misconceive the nature of your excited 
soul within the well-proportioned framework | feelings ; wrought up to a high pitch of fervent 
of your religious knowledge, you will be| devotion, you may suppose that you are in a 
nothing better than a statue; you will have | really spiritual state, whereas it may be only 
a “form of godliness,” but know nothing of | nature mimicking grace. 

















its power. You may be competent to gain| ‘Therefore I want to show you in what the 
the first place in a theological examination, spiritual life really consists. You cannot 
and yet not be able to answer the Saviour’s | expect I should do this fully in one interview; | 
one question, “ Lovest thou me?” but I can at least set you on the right track, 
Does the Christian life consist, then, in a and guide you a few steps along it. 
state of strongly aroused feeling about sacred| When the apostle Paul was at Rome, some 
things ? Many people think it does. What-| thirty years after the ascension of Christ, he 
ever religion they possess is a religion of wrote a letter to the church at Philippi. 
emotions. They have soft hearts easily | Philippi, you remember, was the first city in 
touched by an earnest appeal, and you can | Europe where he had preached the gospel, 
bring the tears into their eyes in a moment and on account of this the converts which 
by a kind inquiry after their spiritual welfare. | were made there through his ministry were 
A mission service will throw them into an | especially dear to him. Besides, hiswork there 
ecstasy of religious joy, or overwhelm them had been greatly blessed. The piety of the | 


| 


with the “much sorrow” of a despairing | Philippian church was pure and vigorous. || 


penitence. Like an olian harp, every breath |The disciples there clung with much affec- 
of air awakens a chord in their’finely strung|tion to the recollections of their beloved 
hearts. |teacher ; and now that he 1s a prisoner at 

And they rest 6n this. They regard this) Rome they send Epaphroditus with contri- 
susceptibility as good evidence of the new) butions of money for his support. We bat! 
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understand, therefore, how the apostle re- 
ciprocated their warm-hearted feelings, and 
should expect him to write to them in a 
more familiar and personal way than he 
would to other churches. And so we, indeed, 
find it to be the case, for throughout this 
epistle St. Paul speaks freely about himself 
and his own spiritual life, in its outworkings 
in his ministry, and in its secret and strong 
aspirations. He opens his heart to his 
dear friends, and talks affectionately to those 
whom he can regard as such evident seals of 
his’ ministry, and as manifesting so much 
grateful love to himself. 

He still seeks their good, and is anxious 
to promote their growth in grace, and to 
caution them against being content with a 
low standard of Christian life. There were 
doubtless some among them who needed 
rousing up to greater exertions ; some, also, 
who needed warning against surrounding 
spiritual dangers. Epaphroditus would 
inform him concerning his brethren, and 
the epistle was written as a loving exhorta- 
tion to a higher-spiritual life. 

Keeping this in mind, you will find the 
reading of this epistle to possess a deeper 
interest, and to acquire a new beauty, as a 
delightful representation of St. Paul’s earnest 
longings for those whom he called his “ joy 
and crown.” 

In cautioning his beloved friends against 
some popular errors he refers to himself in 
his past experience as a Jew, and in his 
present experience as a Christian. Once he 
had trusted to his pure ancestry, his correct 
life, his zealous championship of the faith of 
his forefathers. Now he reckoned all that 
as worthless, because he had found Christ as 
his soul's true righteousness. To be “found 
in Him”’ is his hope for eternity. 

This does not make him careless or pre- 
sumptuous. The energy of the natural man 
has still a work to do, only it comes under a 
new master principle, and acquires a new 
direction. He has to “win Christ,” to 
“ follow after,” to “press toward the mark,” 
to “apprehend that for which also he is 
apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 

Will you notice these last words which I 
have quoted? They speak of “apprehend- 
ing,” and of “apprehending” something for 
which the apostle himself has been “ appre- 
hended.” What does he mean? 

It is needful to observe that the word 
“ apprehend”’ is not to be taken in its present 
and ordinary sense, but in what is etymologi- 
cally its stricter meaning. By “apprehen- 
sion” we now commonly mean the fear of 





some approaching calamity; or we use the 
word “apprehend” as equivalent to “ under- 
stand.” But the word really means to “take 
hold of,”.and you can easily see how from 
this signification the other and secondary 
meanings have been formed. In the text 
which I have quoted (Phil. iii. 12) the first 
and stricter meaning is to be given to it. It 
there means that St. Paul endeavoured to lay 
hold of that for which the Lord Jesus had 
laid hold of him. 

And when he says, “I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus,” I have no doubt he refers to 
his conversion. ‘Take, then, the phrase as 
descriptive of that great spiritual process by 
which the proud persecuting Saul was 
changed into the meek and humble follower 
of the despised Nazarene. It was Christ’s 
laying hold of him which wrought that 
change. This implies— 

First, that he had recognised Christ. It 
is true he exclaimed at first in his amaze- 
ment, “Who art thou, Lord?” But there 
was only for a moment the shadow of a 
doubt. The solemn conviction became 
strong within that he was in the presence of 
Him against whom he had been madly con- 
tending. He saw Jesus; saw Him who had 
been crucified, but was now radiant in glory, 
and looking down on him in forgiving love 
and in sovereignty of grace. He afterwards 
referred to the having actually seen Christ as 
one of the credentials of his mission as an 
apostle. 

Secondly, that there was a moral contact 
between Christ and his soul. Christ had 
taken hold of him just as you would lay a 
sudden grasp on a man’s arm if you saw him 
about to totter on the edge of a precipice, 
or just as you would seize a man who was 
standing on the rails along which you saw 
an express train dashing. It was an arresting 
grasp. The details of St. Paul’s conversion 
show this plainly enough. Careering along 
in all the fierce glow of his mistaken zeal, 
the light from heaven dazzles his eye, and 
the voice from heaven appals his heart. It 
is a sudden check, just as if a strong hand 
had been laid upon him. 

And the grasp of that loving hand was 
lasting as well as strong. It was a complete 
mastery of a haughty self-righteous soul. It 
was a laying hold of him which the man 
could not shake off. It made him willing in 
the day of the Saviour’s power. 

Every sinner’s conversion runs on parallel 
lines with this one. It may differ in details, 
but the great principle is the same. There is 
the same gracious manifestation, the same 
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powerful grasp, the same sense of a divine 
touch. The Christian now says, “I have 
been apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 

Have you been converted? Are you a 
true follower of Jesus? Test your spiritual 
state by a comparison between your case 
and St. Paul's. Can you say you are 
conscious of Christ’s laying hold of you ? 

Have you seen Jesus crucified for your 
sins, and raised again for your justification ? 

But how can you see Him? Will the 
heavens open, and a vision of Christ in his 
glory be vouchsafed to you? 

No, I do not mean a visible sight, such as 
St. Paul was permitted to have. I meana 
spiritual sight, such as he himself says he 
also had. Turn to Gal. i. 16: “ To reveal 
His Son in me.” There was a revelation to 
his inner sight as well as to his outward eye. 
The bodily vision of Christ would have been 
useless unless accompanied by the inward 
and spiritual manifestation. 

Faith in Jesus gives the spiritual sight. 
To those who believe in Him Jesus shows 
Himself as He does not to the world. He 
comes very near the penitent sinner, and 
says, ‘‘ Fear not ; thy sins, though many, are 
all forgiven thee. Fear not ; I am thy salva- 
tion.” There is a blessed sense of a divine 
presence, and the conscience-stricken but 
believing soul exclaims, ‘‘ Lord, what wouldst 
Thou have me to do?” 

Have you thus seen Jesus? Do you really 
believe that He emptied himself of his 
glory, and, assuming your nature, became 
obedient to the death of the cross, on purpose 
that the pouring out of his blood might wash 
away your sins? Do you believe that He 
loves you, and wants you to be saved, and is 
now waiting to be gracious to you? Have 
you exercised this faculty of spiritual sight ? 


Is there also the sense of an arresting | 


divine power? Let me sketch a scene which 
may show you my meaning more fully. I 
will gladly hope that the scene is more than 
mere imagination. 

Well, then, you were worldly and careless, 
seeking your pleasure in the things of this 
life, content with a fair amount of compli- 
ance with religious rules, and satisfied with 
the interest which you feel assured you took 
in all proper religious schemes. You did 
not know Jesus, and the ignorance of Him 
awakened no uneasy thought. 
year you passed in this manner, resting very 
calmly on your supposed correct Christian 
state, just as St. Paul had been quite satisfied 
with his blameless Jewish piety. Then there 
came, most unexpectedly, a dangerous illness, 


} 
Year after | 





which laid you on a sick bed; or the death of 
some beloved friend, which turned the sweet- 
ness of your life into very bitterness. This 
was a sudden and solemn pause in your 
career of life. Thoughts came crowding 
now in the awful stillness, which never-had 
entered your mind before. Texts of Holy 
Scripture flashed across your memory. Old 
truths whose familiarity from childhood’ had 
blinded you to their real significance, seemed 
to grow in important meaning, to stand forth 
| in a new light, to sound in your ears with a 
strange power. Salvation needed—salvation 
| wrought out—salvation ready—salvation 
|which implied a Saviour—Jesus, able to 
|save, waiting to save, longing to save~—a 
| Saviour neglected, but still forbearing, loving, 
| forgiving. Oh! it was as if He laid his hand 
| upon you, and said, “‘ Believe in Me.” 
| Is this quite imaginary, or has there been 
| any counterpart to it in your history? Have 
you been sensible ofa great spiritual influence 
which did stop you in your sinful course, did 
/make you think and pray, did bring you into 
| active communion with Christ? Surely then, 
| you may also say that you have been “ appre- 
| hended of Christ Jesus.” 
| And even if you are not conscious of any 
| suddenness of this divine grasp, are you 
/nevertheless conscious of the grasp itself? 
| Though oftentimes it does come as a sudden 
check to a sinful and frivolous life, yet I lay 
| no stress on the suddenness of it. The work 
| of grace is sometimes so gradual in the soul, 
| that there is no recollection of the actual day 
|or year in which the laying hold was first 
‘felt. But is it felt now? ‘That is the im- 
portant question. Have you fellowship with 
|Christ ? Does a sense of his love constrain 
/you, as if He were now laying hold of you 
|and drawing you whither He pleased ? 
| But now we have to consider for what 
| practical purpose Christ had laid hold of his 
apostle. Christ had some design in view. 
‘St. Paul also says that he so thoroughly 
|agreed with the desirableness of this that his 
‘own determination was to lay hold of it 
himself. Whatever Christ meant should be 
‘done by Paul's conversion, Paul also meant 
to keep in view as the object of his own 
‘endeavour. He had resolved to apprehend 
| that for which he had been apprehended of 
| Christ Jesus. 
Now if you will read the three verses pre- 
| ceding the one which I have taken as the 
text of my remarks, you will find this grand 
| purpose fully stated. Briefly we may say it 
‘is perfect conformity to Christ. To win 
| Christ, to be in Him, to have fellowship with 
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his sufferings, to be conformed to his death,— | feel, with far more reason for saying it. You 
what are these but representations of an /are so sinful, so weak, so easily drawn aside, 
identity of spiritual life with Christ? This|so soon tempted to despair, so ready to 
is how the apostle viewed Christ’s purpose believe you will never succeed in living a 
in his salvation. To be one with Christ, to | true Christian life, that I have no difficulty 
have a life-giving knowledge of Him, to! in persuading you to allow that you are a 
derive constant divine energy from the long way from perfection. You thought you 
Saviour’s atoning work,—here is the evidence had overcome temper, but there was a sad 
that Christ has laid hold of him, and united | outbreak the other day. You fancied your- 
him with Himself. 'self dead to the world, but one of its new 

But all this refers rather to the nature of fashions has ensnared you. 





You thought || 


the new life which the laying hold of creates you had conquered self, but you have just | 


and sustains, than to its manifestation to the had a sad occasion for joining with a well- 
world. How shall it be practically expressed? known reformer in confessing that “the old 

Now look at Acts ix. 15, 16, and you will | Adam is too strong for the young Melancthon.” 
have the statement of the design of this laying} Here is one fact which may serve to 


hold of St. Paul made in Christ’s own words. | encourage you: St. Paul's humble disclaimer — 


It answers our question as to the practical | of perfection is made nearly thirty years after 
purpose of the apprehending. There we are his conversion. 


How he had spent those | 


told that the purpose was that St. Paul should | years the Acts of the Apostles tell you. | 


give in his life and work a clear manifesta-|'They were years of brilliant achievement as 
tion of Christ, and endure heavy trials for | the ambassador of Christ, of sufferings in every 
His sake. ‘varied form heroically borne, of lowly daily 
The purpose is alike, as by comparing toil dignified by a consecrated spirit, of 
Christ's words with his apostle’s, you may | spiritual benefits conferred throughout a con- 
easily see. He who lives as the apostle tinent. No minister, no missionary, no 
says he was trying to live is he who best martyr, can be named who has won a brighter 
manifests the life of Christ, and most truly crown. And yet this glorious apostle, after 
carries after Him his cross. 
You wish to be a “chosen vessel unto confesses that he has need still to follow 
Christ.” You desire to bear his name before | after, because he is not yet perfect, nor has 
the world. You want to suffer great things | yet fully apprehended that for which he has 
for his sake. Then do not ask, “ What) been apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
new course of conduct shall I adopt?’ but | was still conscious of imperfection, is it any 
rather join with St. Paul in seeking after that | wonder that you should be? And if he was 
close conformity with Christ for which he so | not discouraged, need you be? 
ardently longed. Follow after that, and the | Besides, there is another source of en- 
spirituality of your life will be sure to gain|couragement for you. It will come from 
for itself a suitable embodiment in Christian | your belief that Jesus has laid hold of you. 
action. Your whole life will be a manifesta- | If He has a purpose in view, and has laid 
tion of Christ, and the little every-day trials | hold of you to carry it out, will He relax his 


will, through your cheerful endurance of them, 
become great things in your Saviour’s sight. 
“ Follow after.” The work is not yet done. 
The conformity is not yet complete. Ah! 
you know how true that is. 


| any love to Christ, how small and feeble it 


| seems ! 





If your views are not earthly and 
selfish as they once were, yet how much they 
lack spirituality. If you have laid hold upon 
Christ’s design in saving you, and made it your 
own, how weak is your grasp! The laying 
hold is more in intention, in desire, in effort, 
than as yet in full realization. St. Paul him- 
self says he had not fully grasped it. He 
knew what Christ wanted him to be, and his 
own mind was in full accord, but he had not 
yet attained, he was not yet perfect. You, 
my dear friend, say the same, and, as you 


If you have | 


hold till the purpose is complete? If you 
feel that it is not yet complete, may you not 


| thirty years of wonderful self-sacrifice, meekly | 


If he | 


infer that the “ apprehending” still con- | 


tinues ? 


‘the thought, Jesus has hold of me! Will you 
‘fear to breast the surging wave if Jesus sup- 
|ports you? Will you shrink from the fiery 
| trial if He is with you in it? Will you refuse 
_ to tread the dark valley if you know that He 
|is your protecting Guide? If his strong arm 
|is around you, you are safe in every peril, 
strong for every duty, able to carry the 
heaviest cross. So long as Jesus lays hold 
| of you, so long may you feel sure of one day 


| grasping the perfection for which He designs | 


you. 


| But suppose I am speaking to a young 








And oh, how sweet and strengthening is | 
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friend who is not - troubled with any self-| 


disparaging thoughts. It may be so. You| 
are too well satisfied with your spiritual 
progress. You can readily see in many 
around you a far lower state of spiritual life. | 
By comparison with them you cannot help 
feeling that you are much nearer perfection 
than they are. Indeed, you are, perhaps, | 
near enough, because, as you take care to 
observe, nobody expects to be perfect in this 
life. Then, my dear friend, let me draw a| 
word of admonition, instead of encourage- | 
ment, from St. Paul’s confession that he had | 
not yet attained. If he felt, after thirty years | 





spent in loving and serving Jesus, that . 


further advancement in the spiritual life was 
needful for him, how much more needful 
must it be for you! Paul the great apostle | 
still wanting to know more of Christ, and to| 
come more thoroughly under the power of 
the grace of Christ,—oh, how much you 
should desire to reach some yet higher | 
standard of Christian life! He has gained | 
a distance in the spiritual race which 
leaves you far behind, yet his eager hand 
has not yet touched the goal; and as you | 
hear him say, “I press toward the mark,” 
surely you ought to feel how much more) 
needful that resolve is for you. | 

Rouse yourself, then, from your self-com- | 
placent repose, and run with diligence the| 
race that is set before you. 





| 


‘* Think not of rest, though dreams be sweet, 
Start up and ply your heavenward feet. 
Is not God’s oath upon your head, 
Ne’er to shrink back on slothful bed, 
Never again your loins untie, 
Nor let your torches waste or die, 
Till where the shadows thickest fall 
Ye hear your Master's midnight call” 


Believe me, the striving cannot be too 
earnest. Look at Paul the aged. He is 
still Paul the active. He is longing to depart | 
and to be with Christ ; yet while he continues 
here, it is not in the mere restfulness of a 
tired spirit waiting to be summoned home, 
nor is it that he spends his remaining days 
in thankful retrospects concerning his past 
efforts for Christ ; no, he forgets those things 
that are behind, and reaches forth unto those 
things that are before ; relaxing no watch- 
fulness, nor zeal, nor self. denial, but pressing 
forward still. 

Pressing forward still !—will you let this 
be a life-motto for you? Will you allow it 
to become the personal resolve of a high 
spiritual daring? “ / follow after—this one 





thing 7do—/press toward the mark.” Many 





of your companions are running carelessly 
and fitfully, many are loitering by sunny 


| banks, and idly weaving chaplets of summer 


flowers, many are sleeping under the pleasant 
shade ; donot imitate their example. Think 
of “the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus,” and so run that you may 
‘obtain. If others lose heaven, resolve to 
gain it yourself. If others are satisfied to 
live so as to gain no glory for Jesus, let it be 
| your resolve, with all boldness, that Christ 
| shall be magnified in your body, whether it 
| be by life or by death. 

And I entreat you to remember this, that 
the purpose of your spiritual life is not simply 
your own salvation. This, though a right 
aim, is not the only one, nor the best. 
Viewed alone, it is only a manifestation of 
| self- love, and self-love in a Christian is to be 
lost in a nobler feeling, that of love to Jesus. 
When Christ spoke of the reason why He 
had laid hold of Paul, it was not that he 
might be saved. “He shall be a chosen 
vessel unto Me, to bear my name among the 
Gentiles. I will show him what great things 
| he shall suffer for my sake.” Paul’s life was 
|to become a sanctified and glorious one, but 
/not for himself. And you never hear him 
speak of his own salvation as if the securing 
of that was the employment of his life, or as 
if that were the chief thing that he had to 
care for. And in the words from this epistle 
about which I have been speaking to you, 
| you can see nothing selfish. The" apostle is 
describing his own ‘spiritual experience, and 
relating his earnest strivings after a loftier 
ideal, yet it is not in order that he may just 
make sure of heaven. It is true he desires 
to reach a certain goal which he discerns in 
the distance, but what is that goal? A 
perfect blending of his life with Christ’s, an 
identity of spiritual fellowship, a complete 
realization of the will of Christ as he has felt 
that will expressed in the apprehending of | 
him by Christ. No sensuous imagery floats 
before his eye of pearly gates, and golden 
streets, and shining streams, and bowers of 
bliss. It is not the cadences of the new 
song falling through the skies which inspirit 
his soul, nor the yet nearer “ sweet fragments ” 
which angels are supposed to sing to those 
who “ soothe themselves with weeping,” that 
“cheer his drooping heart.” No, St. Paul’s 


religion is of a robuster kind, and neither || 
needs these pretty sentimentalities, nor could || 
be fed by them. He is not a weak child to 
be sited by a lullaby, but a hopeful, brave, 
and dauntless man, who with the humility of 
a true courage makes light of past successes, 
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and resolves on still greater achievements in 
the discipline of a believer's life. 

This is the life I desire for you. A steady, 
zealous, unselfish, holy life. A life which 
rises, like a mighty wave, above the calm 
level of the stagnant life around you, and 
bears you onward towards Jesus. A life 
which is nourished by the communion with 
Christ which comes through faith, and which 
thus daily grows in fulness, and ripeness, and 
strength. A life which will give you a healthy 
distaste for all religious sensationalism, and 
an honest contempt for all religious mummery. 
A life which stays not at cross and sepulchre 
to weep over a dead Saviour, but rises with 
Him and rejoices in the vision of the 
Redeemer crowned and enthroned, and seeks 
those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth. 

Do you, my dear friend, desire such a life ? 
Well, then, resolve to make it yours. Give 
up all for Christ. Confer not with flesh and 
blood when He calls you. Be in earnest. 
Resolve to know nothing amongst men but 


| Jesus Christ and him crucified. What things 
have been gain for you, count as worthless 
|for the excellency of Christ. Let Him be 
all in all in your esteem. You are to win 
Christ ; not the world’s applause, not selfish 
ease, not money. You are to “ follow after,” 
as the runne: in the Isthmian games raced 
along the appointed course ; “still achieving, 
still pursuing.” And you are to do this, not 
in any vain self-dependence, but in humble 
reliance on the promised aid of the Holy 
Spirit. You will come off more than con- 
queror through Him who hath loved you. 

And you who already have taken some 
steps in that spiritual life, resolve, I pray 
you, that you will not be stationary in it, 
that you will not count yourself to have already 
attained, but will press forward, and go from 
strength to strength, till you appear in Zion 
before God. 

And may He who is able to keep you 
from falling sustain you in your earnest 
pursuit after holiness, and present you fault- 
iless before his presence with exceeding joy. 
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** All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens.’”’—RICHARD IL., i. 3. 


In the touching words by which old John of himself ; for as we perfect our ideal of what 
Gaunt tries to cheer his son when banished should be, and enlarge our know'edge of 
from his country, lies a deep truth of equal what is; growing meanwhile in sympathy 
moment to every one, for it is the secret of a and tenderness, so much must dissatisfaction 
blessed and happy life. To find, in all places, and hopeless restlessness increase 

and under all conditions, rest, safety, freedom! Ignorance and low-pitched aims may, it is 
from anxiety—all the enjoyments and privi-| true, readily find contentment under con- 
leges of a desirable anchorage—is to make| ditions which supply the gratification of a 
the voyage of life as fair and prosperous as|few natural wants; while the same circum- 
it ever can be upon the billowy seas of this| stances would be a very starvation for a 


world. 

We often hear a good deal about the 
unrest of modern life; we are told that there 
is an undertone of deepest sadness in its 
music ; that it is full of desires which seek 
in vain for satisfaction ; that its faith is only 
a groping in the dark after a substance 
which can never be grasped ; that its noblest 
aspirations find no scope for fulfilment ; that 
it is an “ever climbing up the climbing 
wave.” Blindness or indifference may mis- 
take a quicksand for a “ port;” or a dreary, 
rock-bound shore for a “ happy haven;” but 
the “wise man,”’ he who knows, thinks and 
feels the most, can least of all thus delude 


{more earnest and highly cultured nature, 
| quick to detect defects, and endeavouring to 
| work out higher ideals of life ; and we must 
be careful not to miss the true lesson of our 
motto by supposing that an easy-going 
acquiescence in imperfection and disorder is 
the magic by means of which “all places ” 
are to a wise man “ ports and happy havens.” 
A wise man cannot shut his eyes to danger, 
he cannot rest in an imaginary haven, he 
must above all things be assured of the 
reality of his anchorage, and that he has a 
well-grounded right to his calm security. 
He will not deceive himself by saying all is 
well, in order that he may enjoy the sensa- 
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tion of being in port, when he is tossing 
on the ocean; nor slothfully remain in a 
disadvantageous position, rather than face the 
wind and waves in search of a better. 

Yet without ignorance, without delusion, 
and in no spirit of indifference to the evils 
of life, or absence of a high ideal, it is 
profoundly true, that every place which the 
eye of Heaven visits may be to us “a port 
and happy haven.” 

A traveller, who had never before left the 
security and abundance of his father’s house, 
journeys intoa distant country. He is alone, 
and has left behind him the kind care, the 
sympathy, and sweet affection of a mother 
who was devoted to him. He reaches a 
solitary spot in a weary land ; no hospitable 
roof receives him ; no friend clasps his hand 
and bids him welcome. Around him are the 
dangers of the desert, savage beasts, and 
the wild tribes of the people of the wilder- 
ness; destitute of all earthly comfort, the 
place affords him literally nothing but a few 
rugged stones, one of which he must make 
his pillow. And yet of this cheerless and 
insecure resting-place, Jacob exclaimed,— 
“Surely this is none other than the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” God 
was in that place, the God of his fathers, 
and it was to him at once “a port and 
happy haven.” 

And this has been the experience of thou- 
sands in that great procession of “strangers 
and pilgrims” who have traversed the 
wilderness of this world on their way to the 
better country beyond. “In deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth,” in prisons, in hovels, in tempests, in 
heathen lands, in hospitals and sick rooms, 
in the scene of unremitting toil, and in the 
solitude, or worse than solitude, of the 
dullest and most uncongenial sphere, they 
have found “ ports and happy havens.” 

Thus to secure a safe anchorage and calm 
water everywhere, as we make life’s voyage, 
it is necessary that our confidence and hope 
should be fixed on something independent of 
those outward circumstances which are often 
so unfavourable. We want a rest to which 
we can always turn in every hour of storm 
and weariness ; a sunlight which no earthly | 
clouds can darken ; a joy which we can carry 
with us everywhere, and a principle of life 
which can find free scope for action in every 
situation. 

Do we ask where can we look for these ? | 
Our motto dixects us—to ‘the eye of| 
Heaven.” ‘The presence of God in Jesus | 
Christ, looking upon us, alike in every place, | 


with a glance of watchful care, gives to situa- 
tions even of danger, the security of a fair 
haven ; under that eye which rests upon us 
in tender love, glistening with our joys and 
softening with our sorrows, the dreariest soli- 
tude is full of companionship and sympathy, 
the consciousness of that Divine eye rebuking 
sin, turns a scene of temptation into a vant- 
age ground for the “ good fight of faith ;” 
while the sense of an approving glance gives 
energy and hope to work apparently fruitless 
and wasted. 

The outward circumstances of life may not 
be such as in themselves satisfy every want 
of our nature in its many sidedness ; but the 
more we look.away from these, and strive to 
live in “the “eye of Heaven,” realizing the 
immediate presence of Jesus Christ, and His 
claims over us, the more we shall find, that 
without making our desires the chief thought 
in our actions, every true necessity of our 
being is cared for and supplied. Thus from 
the dry sand of the wilderness we shall 
gather up the manna that feeds our souls ; 
the hard rock will send forth refreshing 
streams, giving new life to every power 
within, whilst even the unpromising desert 
shall blossom as the rose with the fragrant 
flowers of kindliness and beauty. 

Under the guidance of our Heavenly 
Father, every place where we cast our anchor 
on life’s voyage shall have for us rest, hap- 
piness, love, and opportunities of working for 
Christ. If these can suffice us, we shall find 
there a “happy haven,” and blest with the 
sweet grace of contentment with our present 
lot, so also— 


“*The changes that will surely come, 
We need not fear to see.” 


Long association often leads us to cling 
tenaciously to a place, as though that only 
could ever be for us a true anchorage. Early 
memories, strong affections, and the tenderest 
sentiments clasp and twine around it, till we 
are ready to fancy, if forced to quit it, that 
we have left behind us the only “happy 
haven” on the ocean of life. But God leads 
by away that we know not, and teaches us by 
the changes in our outward circumstances, 
that it is not in these we find our true rest 
and. happiness. In “every place which the 
eye of Heaven visits,” we may bravely sing 


| the old hymn,— 


‘* Then let the wildest storms arise; - 
Let tempests mingle earth and skies ; 
No fatal shipwreck ‘shall T fear, 
But all my treasures with me bear, 
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‘* If Thou, my Jesus, still be nigh, 
Cheerful I live and joyful die ; 
Secure when mortal comforts flee, 
To find ten thousand worlds in Thee.” 


On the other hand, the demand that every 
place in which we can consent to dwell shall 
supply all the exigencies of selfishness, is the 
very root of misery and restlessness. If 
outward and material things alone are to 
constitute the sources of satisfaction and 
happiness, we may wander for ever round 
the shores of life’s sea, seeking a port and 
finding none. Sucha combination of favour- 
able circumstances as an advanced civiliza- 
tion teaches us the enjoyment of, and an} 
habitually indulged selfishness craves for, 
cannot (happily) be found in any one locality. 
Few places combine even a large number of 
these. It is not often that business and 
pleasure can be pursued with equal advantage 
in the same place; healthy situations do not 
always afford the means for procuring all the 
luxuries of life; the highest religious privi- 
leges are not always found side by side with | 
the excitements of a diversity of intellectual 
gratifications, or a variety of public amuse- | 
ments. It is the search after all of these, or | 
after the largest possible number of them, | 
which gives rise to so much of the dissatis- | 
faction and unrest we so often meet with, | 
even among the young, in the present day. 
But no change of place can cure the fever of | 
selfishness ; nothing upon earth can gratify | 
to the full its devouring thirst for excitement, | 
luxury, admiration, power, novelty, and frivo- | 
lous pleasures. The change must be within, | 
before any place can become in any sense 
“a happy haven” of rest and joy. Like the 
“ melancholy lotos-eaters,”’ weary with search- 
ing for their homes across the “ wandering 
fields of barren foam,” those who are looking 
for a port, in which they may find all the 
gratifications of selfishness, can— 





‘¢ Only toil and make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown ; 
Nor ever fold their wings, 
And cease from wanderings, 
Nor steep their brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 





‘ There is no joy but calm.’ 


None are so miserable or so useless as | 


the restless. An unsettled mind, longing for 


present circumstances as a training to the 
character, is wholly missed ; and no influence 
nor energy can be thrown into any good 
work, carried on for the glory of God or the 
benefit of man. Wherever the hand of God 
has led us, there, we may be quite sure, is to 
be found some special blessing which we 
need, or some work which needs us; but we 
shall fail to meet with either of these, if a 
spirit of restless discontent seize the mind, 
and it is yielded a prey to the feverish 
longing for change. 

All the ports and havens in which we 
anchor a while upon life’s voyage, are but 
resting-places on the way to our final destina- 
tion. We come to them, often full of a 
purpose of our own, intending to establish 
ourselves there, and secure some secular 
gain. The object fails; and we fancy, 
perhaps, at first, that we have been led by a 


| wrong way, until we come to learn that our 


sojourn in these earthly harbours is not for 
the purpose of finding there a lasting home, 
but in order to obtain the necessary supplies 
for our homeward voyage to the better 
country to which we are bound, our only 
true Fatherland,—Heaven. If we have met 
in any place, whatever else may have been 
wanting there, unusual spiritual blessings, 
helps in the better understanding of God’s 
truth, invigoration of faith, greater stimulants 
to earnestness and fidelity, then we have 
received what will carry us on with more 
directness and speed towards our everlasting 
home ; and the place, while we sojourned 
there, has been for us a “ happy haven.” 
Beyond the shores of earth lies the city of 
our great King ; and if the “eye of Heaven”’ 
can thus make safe and happy every place 
which it visits, what must be the security and 
joy of that land wherein is the throne of 
God and of the Lamb, where His servants 
see His face and walk in His light, and He 
that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them? In looking back upon life’s voyage 
from the calm, deep, bliss of the presence of 
God, and of Christ, the Saviour, how trifling 
will many of the storms appear which we 
have encountered, and how differently shall | 
we estimate the disadvantages of many of | 
the places where we have rested on our way. 
Favourable situations may then be seen to 


change, and dwelling with carping ill-humour | have been destructive to our best interests ; 


upon outward disadvantages, can never live 
a true life in any place. In such a mind 
gratitude withers and dies; love for others, 
and sympathy in their interests are frozen 
into a stolid indifference; the blessing of 


| 


while others, which have been the scenes of | 
many struggles and sorrows, will be held 
bright in immortal memory, as fair ports and 
“ happy havens.” 

ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
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ON HOBBIES. 


BY ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


THE term oddy certainly cannot be said 
to belong to the vocabulary of classical 
English, that is, in its conventional sense, 
which is the sense in which we are now con- 
sidering it. When used in that way it isa 


sort of nickname ; but like many other terms | 


of the same kind, which people are very often 
blamed for introducing into writings profes- 


sedly of a solid or serious character, there | 
is no word exactly synonymous with it, so| 


that it would be impossible to supply its 
place without a circumlocution. We are, 
therefore, driven to use it on the present 
occasion. 
other similar terms, the word 4oddy, how- 
ever much it may have been rendered vague 


by indiscriminate use, has a distinct mean-| 


ing of its own, and may be accurately defined. 
It is certainly not used as a term of commen- | 
dation ; and though it can hardly be said to 
imply serious blame, yet it conveys a Certain | 
amount of depreciation, and a very slight| 
degree of contempt. When a man uses this| 
expression with reference to any particular | 
pursuit to which he may devote himself, saying, | 
‘such a thing is a Aoddy of mine,’ he generally | 


Like many othér, perhaps all’ 


are usually called bores—at least of those who 
are actively, not passively bores—consists of 
men who have hobbies; for such men are 
| very much addicted to riding them whenever 
they can get even an apparent listener, partly 
from the mere love of talking about what lies 
| nearest their heart, and partly with the idea 
of making proselytes to their favourite cause. 
| But this fault is generally confined to those 
whose objects of interest are comparatively 
insignificant. Men whose pursuits are grand 


and ennobling are not always talking of | 


their views, and especially not in general 
society, and before persons who, they have 
no reason to believe, will take any par- 
ticular interest in them. Perhaps their mode- 
ration and discretion in this respect may 
be owing to the fact that they have too 
much real veneration for that which forms 
the grand object of their life to profane it by 
talking of it before those who cannot appre- 


ciate its importance, or by dwelling so long | 


upon it as to weary those who would other- 
wise be its well-wishers. 

Possibly, however, objects of this kind are 
not, in the strict sense of the word, hobbies. 


employs the terms in a modest spirit of self-| And this leads us naturally to inquire what is 
depreciation, not liking to appear to give too| the proper definition of a hobby. A hobby, 
much importance to a subject which, by his| properly speaking, is some subject. which 
own admission, occupies a large share of his| occupies a large share of our attention, our 
thoughts, time, and labour ; and though his|time, and our affections. We put in the 
conduct proves that he cannot really think | latter clause, in order to exclude every pursuit 
lightly of what he seems to disparage, yet | upon which the labour bestowed is not a 
he apparently esteems it more graceful to} labour of love, but is undertaken from neces- 
use a mode of speech which, if paraphrased, | sity, from expediency, or from a sense of 
would run thus,—*I do not wish to force/ duty. 

others to take the same interest in this subject} We should add that the subject ought to 
that I do.” Consequently, when we hear a| be one which leads to some positive results, 


man say, ‘Such a subject is a hobby of mine,” | for the sake of which it is taken up. It | 


we ought to feel thankful that he uses this! might be said, indeed, that when a man 
expression, because it warrants the hope that | devotes himself to any particular author, of 
he will treat us with mercy, and not ride his| whom he makes an idol, or to any particular 
hobby to death in our presence, or force us| study or pastime, these might (if we allow 
to ride it too. lourselves a certain degree of licence) be 

Unfortunately, it is not all, or even the| called his hobbies, even though he proposed 


| greater number of those who ride hobbies, | to himself no practical object beyond that of 





VIL. 


who. have this consideration for their neigh-| gratifying his taste. But a regular thorough- 
bours. One great evil of them is that they | bred hobby implies, we think, that some posi- 
often become public. nuisances, or at least| tive result is aimed at,—whether it be useful 
nuisances to that circle of friends and | or not, does not affect the question. It may 
acquaintances in which their possessors move. be merely the discovery of some fact which is 
A large portion of that class of persons who | not worth knowing ; or the achievement of 
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respectable in having a hobby. And so 
there is, where the object pursued is not of 
a very mean and ignoble character. And 
there is, perhaps, a general feeling in men’s 
minds that such is the case. For we believe 
that when the term hobby is bestowed on 
some favourite pursuit, which occupies the 
mind and attention of another, there is, in spite 
of the depreciation which such an epithet 
implies, a certain amount of respect felt for 


a large scale, unless perhaps in cases where | the persons whose occupations are so desig- 
it is lowered and rendered, comparatively nated. In short, the epithet appears to us to 
speaking, contemptible by being over-praised, | convey the idea ofa certain amount of praise, 
and impossibilities expected of it, &. Who} |mixed up with a certain degree of blame, or 
but a mere heartless scoffer would call the | at least contempt, and naturally so; because 
improvement of prison discipline, Howard’s| though the word hobby implies something 
hobby? And if in similar cases such a term | which is unduly valued, and more time and 
is used, it must always be with the view of} attention bestowed upon it than it is worth, 
depreciating a noble object. And yet, though | yet it also implies certain qualities in its 
when thus defined, a hobby does not stand | possessor, which though they may be mis- 
forth in the character of an animal which| directed, and thus comparatively speaking, 
exalts its rider to any great degree, still we | wasted, are nevertheless in themselves deserv- 
cannot deny that, upon the whole, it adds |ing of respect and commendation. These 
rather to his respectability, and certainly | qualities are a certain amount of industry, 





some cnterpuise ree is either not worth 
undertaking, or which does not deserve the 
amount of labour and risk which is bestowed 
upon it. In fact, it is to objects of this sort 
that the name of hobbies may be more 
generally applied with truth, than to more 
important ones. For the term in question, 
being certainly not a flattering one, seems 
inappropriate when applied to an object 
which is really great and noble and useful on 





tends to the promotion of his happiness. 
The last of these propositions is universally | 


true, perhaps more so than the former one, | 


and for the following reasons, First, because 
it is better, with a view to our happiness, 
that we should have any settled object in life 
than none. 
of character who can succeed in reducing 


themselves to the level of the beasts that | 


perish, who can be satisfied with eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. We must charitably 
hope that the larger portion of mankind 
require some object in life ulterior to these, 
in order to content them. It must, there- 
fore, conduce to their happiness to have 
some pursuit, however worthless, provided it 
be harmless. Even those hobbies which serve 
to make a man ridiculous, like Frederick’s love 
of collecting a regiment of tall soldiers, tend 
also to make him happier. 
ever draws forth a man’s energies, and con- 
centrates them on some one given subject, 
promotes his happiness. Some hobbies which 
idle men occasionally take up, ¢.g., the making 
collections of old china, or of autographs, or 
rare editions of old books, are barely suffi- 
cient.for such an object, but even these are 


better than nothing. To have séme hobby | 


is at least productive of this advantage, that 
so far as it occupies the time and attention 
of its possessor it keeps him out of mischief, 
and may in some measure prevent him from 
having recourse to ‘sensual indulgences in 
order to pass his time. 


We have said that there was something 


It is only men of the lowest tone | 


Secondly, what- | 


of perseverance, and of steadiness of purpose, 
and a spirit of enthusiasm and devotion. 
Besides which, we cannot help feeling a sort 
of respect for one who has resources in 
himself, and who is therefore not dependent 
‘on the society of others, or on any outward 
circumstances for his enjoyments. There is 
a dignity about a man who is thus inde- 
pendent. Of course if his pursuits are only 
frivolous, our sense of this dignity is in a great 
‘measure outweighed, but they must be con- 
temptible indeed, if they can thoroughly ob- 
literate it. And looking at mankind as they 
are, not as they ought to be, we should 
/certainly say that it was better to have any 
‘object in life, however trivial, than to have 
none at all. 

But since the possession of a hobby implies 
the exertion of qualities, which in themselves 
deserve respect and esteem, and since it also 
implies a certain expenditure of time and 
energy, every man ought to be careful to 
choose an object, the pursuit of which will 
pay him back what he lays out on it, for it is 
unwise to spend our money on that which is 
not bread. Still we repeat that it is better 
to have any object in life however trivial, than 
to have none. And we believe that as a 
‘general rule, scandal-mongers, and mischie! 
makers, are not very often to be found among 
‘the number of those who have hobbies. And 
certainly it would be well for persons who are 
| entering upon life, to try and make to them- 
| selves some object of interest independent o! 
the profession they are likely to be engage«i 
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in, which may serve, not only as a relaxation | tonic medicine to which they have long 
for them after their hours of business, but | habituated themselves; for it is a mistake 
| also may be a resource when, from inclination to suppose that we shall not feel painfully 





or necessity, they retire from active life. 


Unhappily, however, those to whom this | 
advice most forcibly applies, are the least | 
likely to have the inclination or the power to | 
This class of persons are chiefly | 


follow it. 
tradesmen, and those men of business who, 
| from want of early training, have never 

acquired literary habits, or gained any know- 
ledge beyond what is necessary to their 
calling. None are more in the position of 
stranded vessels, when they rest from their 
labours and resolve to enjoy their hardly 
earned money. They may, some of them, 
be men of superior ability, at least of that 
sort of ability which enables a man to 
amass wealth. But as their powers have 
been only exerted in a certain direction, 
that does not help them to pass time, when 
they have much of it at their disposal. 
It would be well therefore, if such persons 
would consider seriously whether it be ad- 
visable for them ever to retire from busi- 
ness, unless they are compelled by sickness 
or by the feebleness of extreme old age. 
But unfortunately many of them do not take 
a wise view of this subject. For the dispo- 
sition to be discontented with our lot, and to 
think any change must be a change for the 


better, is common to human nature, and what | 


keeps up such a delusion in the present case, 
is that men are deceived by the enjoyment 


which a day’s holiday affords them, forgetting | 


that this same delight will not extend over 
years of leisure, and that the sensation of 
rest cannot be felt except after labour, and 
that the very toil, thought, and responsibility, 
the necessity for which appears to them like 
a galling chain, is in reality a bracing girdle 
which they can but ill dispense with. 
| this same delusion which led Charles Lamb 


the essayist, to rejoice when, after many | 
years’ labour, he was allowed to retire from | 
But what he| 
expected to be a relief proved a source of! 


the India House on a pension. 


nothing but uneasiness, And yet his was not 
the case:of those who have no resources 
in themselves. He was a man of cultivated 
mind, and literary tastes, which shows us 


It was | 


| the removal of a pressure which, while it lasts, 
is felt to be burdensome to us. The expe- 
dients which some retired men of business 
resort to in order to relieve enuuz, and supply 
themselves with some definite object in life, 
shows that their case is rather a desperate 
one. 

We remember having heard of a retired 
tradesman, who used to walk every day to a 
town about eight miles distant from where he 
resided and back again. 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of the 
advantages of possessing a hobby. We must 
now speak of the evils attendant on it. 
These evils are for the most part implied 
in the term. They are the evils which natu- 
rally result from bestowing on any object 
more time and attention than it is worth, and 
ratingit higher than it deserves, overestimating 
the results which it is likely to produce. 
Now it is possible that in some cases, as we 
think we have already shown, even this evil 
may be productive of good. It may be for 
the benefit of the individual that he should 
have a hobby, and this hobby may be harm- 
less as regards others, nay even to a certain 
extent useful. 
making a really useful scheme appear 
ridiculous, or become positively injurious, 
by converting it into a hobby. Another 
danger is this, that a hobby ridden hard, is 
apt to be ridden to death. This very often 
happens in the cases of new medicines, or 
new methods of medical treatment. Those 
physicians who either revive old remedies, 
or discover new ones, are often tempted to 
apply them too universally, to overrate their 
efficacy, and thus to bring them into disrepute. 
The public get tired of them when they find 
that they do not answer the expectations 
which they were encouraged to form respect- 
ing them, and they let them fall into neglect. 
And so it is with most schemes which are 
formed for the good of mankind. It is nght 
to warn people of this danger of riding a 
| principle or theory to death. 
| At the same time the evil is one which 
| cannot altogether be avoided. It is necessary 





| that mere reading without especial devotion | to the support of a cause which exposes its 
| to any particular object, is not always suffi-| advocates to obloquy or at least opposition, 
| cient occupation for a man who has no) that the champions of it should be somewhat 
| regular calling or profession, especially| of fanatics on that particular point. Of 
in the case of one who has been all his/| course, if we looked for perfection, we should 
life used to a regular stated employment. | say that the best combination we could have, 
Such a person misses his old occupation just) would be zeal and earnestness in forwarding 
as others miss a stimulant or a cordial, or a| an useful object, accompanied by moderation. 
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But the instruments which are chosen to carry 
out useful ends, are imperfect ones, and 
sometimes their success is very much con- 
nected with their imperfection. 

Still it may be well to warn people of the 
injury which they may inflict on their own 
cause by pushing their principles too far. 
The overriding of a hobby often produces an 
evil very similar to that of red tape. It 
leads people into a routine way of doing 
things, without making allowance for peculiar 
and exceptional cases, to which principles 
which may be generally true, are not appli- 
cable. Thus physicians who have a peculiar 
hobby, are tempted to sacrifice at its shrine, 
the health, not to say the lives of their 
patients. Sometimes it happens that a 
man’s hobby assumes such importance in 
his eyes, that it not only tinges his views of 
every subject with which he can possibly 
connect it, but appears to him as a sort of 
machinery by which everything else ought to 
be worked.” Give me where I can stand,” 
said Archimedes, “and I will move the world.” 
Now some men appear almost to think that 
their own particular hobby furnishes them 
with this standing place. 

Then again, there are some who regarding 
their own peculiar hobby rather as an end 
than a means, view everything with reference 
to it, and estimate everything according as it 
tends to advance or retard that cause, the 
promotion of which forms the great object of 
their life. Mrs. Stowe has depicted this dis- 
position of mind very forcibly in Dred, where 
she represents Mr. Calker, a Presbyterian 
minister, a man possessing a powerful but 
narrow mind, as weighing every subject by 
its bearings on the interests of the Pres- 
byterian church, and she takes occasion to 
remark with great truth, that those who 
begin with loving a particular object for God’s 
sake, sometimes end by loving it more 
than God. For, beside overrating its im- 
portance, and sacrificing to it interests of 
higher moment, they will sometimes act 
unfairly and dishonestly, not perhaps from 
the Romish idea that the end sanctifies the 
means, but because they are irresistibly led 
away by the love of their favourite object, 
till, like a foxhunter in the ardour of the 
chase, they become reckless of the damage 
they commit in the pursuit of it. This dis- 
position of mind is strongly exemplified in 
those who, like Mr. Calker, make a sort of 
deity of their own particular sect in religion. 
Over devotion to a hobby is one form of 
idolatry, and a very insidious one, because 
the object of our devotion is often almost 





identified with the Almighty, and, therefore, 
unconsciously substituted for Him. 

This kind of danger is of course attached 
only to pursuits of a serious nature, and 
which are, or are supposed to be, connected 
with the highest interests of mankind. With 


the lighter kind of hobbies the danger is of | 


a different sort. These may often become 
snares by taking away our time and attention 
from more serious pursuits. ‘There is per- 
haps no class of persons who require more 
to be warned against this danger than 


country clergymen; partly from the very | 


fact that there are none who stand more 
in need of some pursuit which may occupy 
their leisure time and afford them relaxation. 
But for this very reason it is the more neces- 
sary that they should be careful not to let 
anything steal away their time and atten- 
tion from more important avocations. And 
they should be all the more watchful against 
this danger, from the fact that there is no 
external check upon them, their work being 
(a great part of it) unlike that of other profes- 
sions in this respect, that it is not only not 
compulsary, but not even necessary in a 
pecuniary point of view. For their present 
income does not depend on their zeal and 
diligence in parochial work, nor, in country 
parishes, is their future promotion necessarily 
affected by it. 
sary that they should be watchful against 
being so absorbed by some favourite pursuit, 
as to lose all inclination for the duties of 
their parish. There is where the danger lies, 
for as to positive leisure, a country clergyman, 
however diligent he may be in the discharge 
of his parochial duties, has generally speaking 
plenty of that on his hands. 

Such then are some of the dangers inci- 
dental to hobbies, but there is one more 
which we must notice before concluding this 
paper, and that is, that, they are not unlikely 
to produce insanity in minds where there 
exists any tendency in that direction. In 
fact it is those who possess this tendency 
who are most disposed to take up a hobby. 
So that it is rather difficult to say how far 
insanity is the cause, and how far it is the 


Therefore, it is doubly neces- | 


effect, of over attention to some particular | 


object: it is probably partly one and partly | 


the other. It is not generally speaking men 
of large mind who become insane, nor is it 
excessive attention to many subjects which 
produces insanity. In cases where this 


malady is brought on by over activity and | 


morbid excitement of the brain, it will be 
commonly found that the mind has been 


working on some one subject, and that pro- | 
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bably one of small importance in comparison 
with the amount of attention and anxiety, 
which has been bestowed upon it. Even in 
madness arising from the contemplation of 
religious subjects, this seems too, in a great 
degree, to prevail, for Cheyne (in his work on 
this subject) remarks that no case has ever 
been known to occur, where the simple 
reception of the Gospel message has led to 
insanity. 

Thus I think we have fairly stated the 
advantages and disadvantages of hobbies. 


GLEANINGS IN A 
BY 


VerY often our unbelief comes from the 
excess of our desire; the excess of desire, 
working faithfully, warps the mind, and pro- 
duces the feeling, “Oh ! it is too good news 
to be true.” Yet who that has ever 
trusted God but must bear a willing testi- 
mony that He has ever been faithful to His 
word ? 

I do not find one miracle in the Bible that 
did not exercise waiting faith. 

There never yet was a really forgiven man 
but could sympathize with the feeling—What 
can I do for God’s glory ? 

Where would doubts be? Where would 
fears be? Where would misgivings of heart 
be, if we rested more upon the completeness 
of Christ’s work, that He had done a// things 
for us, that He has completed a// that makes 
our peace with an offended but now recon- 
ciled Father ? 

When, in the assurance of salvation, you 
go from one step of comfort to another, take 
care that, as you mount higher in joy and 
happiness, you also mount higher in corre- 
sponding holiness of life. 

Do you wish to know if a doctrine is of 
God? See if Christ is magnified by it. 
Does it make Him all and self nothing? 
Can you discern in it the way-marks of the 
cross ? 

Till you know your own interest in Christ 
heaven is no heaven to you. It may be as 
a bright and beautiful landscape, but you) 
cannot lay your hand upon it and say, “ /¢ zs 
mine |” 

Faith which does not lead us to love and 
holiness is no faith at all. 

It is a mark of everything that is from 


In the strict sense of the word they are evils, 
th ough sometimes necessary ones. Andour 


| endeavour should be to try to pursue some 
| useful object with zeal and activity, but yet 


|with such moderation and discretion, that it 
'shall not be converted into a hobby in the 
| strict sense of the word. Of course we need 


‘hardly add that there is one object, the im- 


portance of which cannot be over estimated, 

and that is the cultivation and perfecting of 
| our spiritual life, in all its bearings upon this 
| world and the next. 


HARVEST FIELD. 


AN UNKNOWN HAND. 


God, that it has a tendency to increase. 
Everything of God grows and advances. 

We should not quarrel with the provi- 
dences of God; they are the bulwarks of 
our souls, 

Present peace is no security against punish- 
ment for past sin. 

Do not think that because the purposes of 
God are sure it is nothing to fall. Do not 
think lightly of a Christian fall. 

We measure God too much by ourselves. 
We look upon that which is invisible, and 
square our measure of it by that which is 
apparent. 

Where is the Christian’s treasure-house ? 
It is in the secret, unknown, wonder-working 
grace of his Lord and Saviour. Does the 
Christian hunger and thirst? his drawing- 
place is the bosom of his God, his portion 
is the covenant, his riches Christ. 

Persons say, “ Why does God fermit these 
things, why does He not prevent them rather 
than prepare a remedy?” God does what 
most manifests His own glory. 

Ministers may distribute, but God alone 
ai ts pe NSS. 

The mark and characteristic of penitence 
is sorrow for sin, as grievous in the sight of 
God. Where it wants this mark it is only 
humiliation. 

If there is an object on earth which the 
Lord loves to look upon, it is the broken- 


hearted sinner, the trembling penitent. 


If you wish harmony to return to your 


‘family, to the world, to your heart, it must 


be by man coming back again to his 


‘allegiance and obedience to the Majesty of 


heaven 
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Sin debilitates the man. Moments of sorrow are the moments when 
It is remarkable that in the three great conscience is at work—perhaps with a power 
divisions of the world God has been pleased to unfelt before. 
divest death of its terrors, and make it | It is sin that stirs up fear, and fear is the 
most dreadful punishment that God can 
We are accustomed to judge of things too |inflict on the soul of man. 


_ much by their associations. We are ac-| The fear that results from sin would drive 


customed to look at death almost entirely |God in the distance away from us. 


by its associations. | Oh! how important is it that every one | 


Death in the very essence of death is sepa- | should wash his sins away in the fountain of || 


ration. We believe that to the Christian all | Jesu’s blood! that when the hour of sorrow 

death lies in separation. Death is separation | comes, sin may not come to swell his load, 

from life, and God is ife. The believer never | and crush his soul in the dust. 

dies. Death is not in his vocabulary. | It is in solitude God loves to speak. He 
It is an evil and unhappy thing when death may speak in the midst of the congregation, 

comes upon a dying man as a stranger;but unless there is His voce also in the 

thought ! | upper chambers, there will be no life-quick- 
We believe that the character of a man’s| ening influence to the heart. 

death very generally follows the character of} It is by contact that grace proceeds. 


| aman’s life. The last acts of Elijah’s life| There must be touch before there can be life 


were acts of usefulness and love to his fellow-| and pardon. 

creatures. Mark his end. | Fear is the result of awakened feeling in 
When the hour and the article of death the heart. 

comes, it is a solemn moment. Friends} You should have spots of prayers, where 


| may go with us part of the way, but they) you may bring your burden by a path 





cannot go with us to the bottom of the familiar to the mercy-seat, of which you have 
valley. Oh! do not be afraid to be with) often felt the power, 
Cod alone. Accustom yourselves to be often| If there is a miserable sight on earth, it is 
alone with God here, and you shall not be|the old age of a man or woman of the 
afraid to be alone with the Lord when you die. world. 
We know not what glory is, but we know| It is the remembrance of sin that adds 
glory is the top of all things. the bitterest drop to the heart’s poignancy 
Times of sorrow are intended of God to in the hour of sorrow. 


be recollection times. | Hopefulness becomes prayer ; and we be- 
The lower the soul stoops, the richer shall | lieve that our prayers are often hindered by 
come the mercy. not having more hopefulness in them, 
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BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER IV.—RUTH FEELS ONE OR TWO, mother’s heart as the train steamed out of 
SHOCKS. sight. 

“Tt will do her good,” thought Mrs. 

RutH felt more important than ever, as,| Vaughan; “but it makes one anxious. Well, 

seated in the train bound for Bath, she|she is in better hands than mine ;—I must 





watched the platform disappear, and the|trust her. If she were only less self-suffi- | 


last sign of her mother’s dress. She did not | cient !” 


grieve at leaving home for the first time,| Ruth had been put under the care of the | 


though she felt great compassion for those | guard, and he came at every stoppage to 
deprived of her valuable assistance. Her/|look after her. It was a quick train, and 
high estimation of her own importance had | her fellow-passengers—two ladies and an old 
greatly quenched her natural feelings of|gentleman—went the whole way with her. 
affection, and she would not in the slightest |Gabrielle would have watched the new 
degree have understood the ache in her|country as she sped by, with eyes quick to 
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notice all there was to be seen. But Ruth 
had a book in her hand, which she did not 
read, for she was thinking of the impression 
she would make on the girls at Mrs. Ather- 
|| ton’s, nothing doubting that she would find 
|| herself as superior to them as she felt she 
|| was to Gabrielle. She was careful of appear- 
| ances, and kept turning leaf after leaf in 
|| regular order, so that she was considerably 
|| astonished when, towards the close of the 
| journey, the old gentleman said to her, “ You 
|| must be a wonderfully clever little girl to be 
|| able to read a book upside down.” 

Now to be called a little girl was not 
agreeable, and to be found out in what 
in Gabrielle she would have termed “an 


idiotic,” was a great blow to her self-import- 
ance, and the laugh with which she turned 
her book right side upwards was a very lame 
affair indeed. 

“What book is it?” asked one of the 
ladies. 

* Macaulay’s Essays.” 

“Rather an old book for you, isn’t it ?” 
she said. 

“Oh, I have read older books than this 
at home,” replied Ruth, who did not think 
it necessary to explain that she was convey- 
ing this volume of her father’s to an elder 
sister, and that owing to some one’s forget- 
fulness it had only been remembered at the 
last minute, too late for packing. 


“ And what do you think of Macaulay ?” | 


| asked the old gentleman ; “do you take his 
view of Cromwell and William the Third, or 
| are you a Jacobite ?” 
Ruth had no opinion of her own on the 
subject, but she remembered Gabrielle’s en- 
| thusiastic fancies, and lightly as she esteemed 
her, she felt any opinion was better than 
owning to none, so without hesitation she 
answered, “ Oh, I am a Jacobite.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“Then I dare say you like Aytoun’s ‘ Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers ’ ?” 

“T don’t care for poetry. I have a sister 
| at home who raves about the book, but I 
| have never looked into it.” 

With her contempt of Gabrielle's taste, 
Ruth thought she had. made a very wise 
speech ; but, to her surprise, the old gentle- 
man shook his head, and one of the ladies 
said, “ What a pity!” 

“T think,” said Ruth, wishing to prove 
herself right, “ that people who are so fond 
of poetry often fail in their duties ; and that 
is not right.” 

“It does not follow as a natural conse- 
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quence,” said the old gentleman ; “ besides, 
not to be fond of poetry shows, to say the 
very least of it, an intellectual want.” 

“IT have heard that Mrs. Hemans neglected 


she was showing her knowledge. 

“Ah! you are very fond of mending 
stockings, and that sort of thing, I see,” said 
the old gentleman. “Well, you are not a 
|competent judge of poetry. Are you going 
| to school ?” 

“Ves.” 

“ That’s right ;” and then he took up his 
paper again. Ruth puzzled very much over 
this short conversation as she turned the 





| her. 

As the train drew near its destination she 
| began to look more out of the window, and 
|when the station was reached, for all her 
|importance, she was glad to see Agnes 
| standing ready to meet her. 
| “ Good-bye, little Jacobite,” said the old 
‘gentleman as she jumped out, which farewell 
| speech made her cheeks burn. 
| Ah! here you are,” said Agnes, “ tired 


out, I should think, with such a journey. | 


Well, you will find tea ready for you. 
| Luggage? Yes.—Bridgman” (to one of the 
porters), “ will you take these boxes to Mrs. 
Atherton’s as soon as you can?” 

“ All right, ma’am.” 

Then the sisters left the station. 
| And how are they all?” 
| “Qh, quite well.” 
| And aunt Fanny? is she better?” 
“No. Papa was going there to-day.” 
“‘ Had you nice companions in the train ?” 
“ Pretty fair.” 
| “The country is pretty to come through, 
|isn’t it ?” 
“Ts it? I didn’t look.” 
“Not look! Why, Ella would have had 
'no end of fresh ideas after a long journey 
‘like that. But perhaps you were not at the 
window ?” 

“ Yes, I was ; but I had a book.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Have we far to go?” } 

“ We are just there ; that white house with 
green shutters.” 


| 





| They soon reached it, and Ruth followed | 
| Agnes in. On being admitted she was con- 


| scious of a sound as of many young voices 
| proceeding from a room on the left. But 
|Agnes did not stop here; she went on to 
the end of a passage, where was a door at 
which she knocked. A voice said, “ Come 














her domestic duties,” said Ruth, thinking | 


pages as absently as ever, for she had no | 
idea who was the subject of the essay before | 
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in;” so the sisters entered, and Mrs, Ather- 
ton came forward and shook hands kindly | 
with Ruth. 

Now Ruth had never in her life seen any | 
governesses but her sisters. She had read a 
good deal about them in her story-books, 

and consequently had an idea that they must 
either be termagants or martyrs. 
prise, therefore, was great, when looking up 
she saw a stout elderly lady, with white hair, 


and a plump, rosy face, apparently far too | 
happy to be a martyr, and much too good- | 


natured to belong to the other variety of the 
genus. So here was shock number two. 


Mrs. Atherton said she had better take off 
her wraps and have tea at once; and she’ 


rang the bell. 


The table was laid for two, and when Mrs. | 
Atherton had left them, Agnes informed | 
Ruth that it was an unusual privilege for her | 
to be spared the schoolroom tea, and looked | 


quite prepared to enjoy it. 
Ruth was hungry, and such talk as there | 


was consisted of questions and answers about | 


home affairs, which indeed proved sufficient 
to occupy the time ; for Agnes, in whom home | 
attachments were strong, required very minute 
information. Afterwards she took Ruth up- | 
stairs to help her to unpack. 


“Ts it not kind of Mrs. Atherton? She | 
has changed my room purposely, because she | 
thought we should like to be together. And} 
this is the very cosiest little bedroom over | 
the study ; and there is a lovely view from | 


the window, which you will be able to see to- 
morrow, no doubt. Now, then, for the un- 
packing.” 


Ruth stood just in the full light of the gas, | 
As she put in a fresh | 
pin to replace the one which the train had | 


smoothing her hair. 


shaken out of her collar, Agnes exclaimed, 
“What a pretty frock !” 

“ Oh, it’s only my old brown. Don’t you 
remember I used to wear it last year ?” 

“Yes ; but it looks much prettier now. 
Ah! I see, it has been turned; but who 
made it up again?” 

** Gabrielle.” 

“ Did she really? How clever she is !” 

“Oh, it was easy enough,” said Ruth. 


“She had only to put it together again in the | 


old marks.” 

“But the trimming; that is something 
quite fresh. Where did Ella see it?” 

“Oh, she copied it from one of the pic- 
tures in Punch’s Almanack; she said she 
could not go far wrong, as Punch is always 
fashionable.” 

Agnes laughed. 


Her sur- | 


—~—f 


| “Capital, I assure you, Ruth; it is quite 
the thing, and so nicely finished. Well, 
those long white fingers are handy in more 
ways than one; the bonnet she made for me 
‘last summer was very much admired.” 


| To hear Gabrielle’s praises sounded was | 
| almost intolerable to Ruth, and she beganto | 


unpack, Agnes chatting away all the time, 
and wishing her sister would rouse up alittle; 


but she attributed her silence to fatigue, and | 


went on unheeding, 


round. ‘ Whose taste? mamma’s or Ella’s?” 
“ Ella’s.” 
“How useful she is, to be sure! 
she drawing anything just now ?” 
“Oh, we have been too busy lately for 
that rubbish. The last she did got smeared. 
She must have thought it very beautiful, 
though, for she put it over the chimney- 
| Piece in her room, just where it is most easily 
seen.’ 

“What is the subject ?” 

“Oh, a child of some sort or other. But 
you know I don’t approve of such waste of 
sini. She will have to learn to be useful 
now I am gone.” 

Agnes looked surprised. “Ah! 


And is 


well, I 


part, I should be thankful for some of 
Gabrielle’s talent. And, Ruth, I would ad- 
vise you not to show such contempt for it, as 
here it is thought a good deal of, and some 
of the girls draw very well, though not one of 
|them can come up to Ella.”’ 

“ Have all the girls come back ?” 

* All the old ones; there are two new ones 
coming to-morrow.” 

““Shall I see the others to-night ?” 

“Oh yes. When the packing is done we 
|will go down-stairs. They are learning 
| lessons now.” 
| A quarter of an hour afterwards Agnes 
|exclaimed, “There, now I think we have 
| finished ;” ‘and she turned down the gas and 
left the bedroom. 

As they went down-stairs, Agnes first, 
carrying her sister’s music-case and desk, 
|Ruth behind with her beloved workbox 
and one or two books, they met, running 
lightly up-stairs, a girl about Gabrielle’s age. 
“Oh, Miss Vaughan,” she said, suddenly 
stopping, “I was coming to fetch you. 
Lessons are over, and Miss Seymour wants 
you. Is that your sister?” 

“Yes ; Ruth, this is Kate Willis.” 

“J haven’t a hand free,” said Ruth, very 
amiably, at which Kate laughed, and took 








“ Ah! that is something like,” as she held | 
the new bonnet on her hand, and. turned it | 


know you don’t care for drawing; for my | 
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some of | her things for her; and then they all | The new girls, Laura and Minnie Saunders, 
went into the schoolroom. |came straight up to it, and sat down. 

Such an array of heads !—six-and-twenty; “What a dingy room!” said Laura, the 
girls all seated round what looked like an! elder, who was rather pretty, but very in- 
immense table, but was in reality two placed sipid-looking. 
together for the evening work. Ruth—nota; “Quite a dungeon!” said Minnie, who 
whit abashed—went up to the fireplace, where | was very far from pretty, but who carried her 
Miss Seymour spoke to her kindly, and Kate | head with an air as if she felt herself some- 
found her a chair. Sundry little attentions; body of importance—as there is not the 
were paid her by some of the others, for a| slightest doubt she did. 
fresh face is always pleasant to schoolgirls,, ‘* The gas will be lighted soon,” said Ruth ; 
and that one is a rarity who does not care to| while Kate, who was helping her, added, 
be thought well of by a new-comer. “Miss Seymour generally lights it, but she 

The evening was quiet. An interesting | was sent for ten minutes ago.” 
book was read aloud while the girls worked,| ‘Can’t one of the young ladies do it?” 
and Ruth made herself very agreeable by | asked Laura. 
passing scissors to a small worker of slippers) ‘“Ohdearno! We girls are not allowed 
who was breaking off her wool, and obligingly | to touch the gas.’’ 
held a skein of crochet cotton for Kate;| “Then where are the servants ?”’ 
and showed herself of an observing turn of} “I’m sure I don’t know,” said Kate, laugh- 





|; mind by interpreting a series of telegraphic | ing ; “ but it will be all right soon.” She put 


signs which passed between two girls—sitting | the light nearer the two girls, and having 
by divining | done all she could for Ruth, returned to her 
the needs of the first who signalled, and|own chair at the other end of the room. 
handing her a reel of blue silk of the shade! Ruth went on covering books. 

she wanted. This brought smiles and nods, ‘° What is your name?” asked Laura, with- 
in return, and before the evening was over | out any preface. 

she felt herself quite an acquisition to the! ‘ Ruth Vaughan.” 

school. “Oh! What is your father?” 

The next morning Mrs. Atherton called) ‘A doctor.” 
her up for examination in her studies, and to} “ Surgeon or physician?” demanded 
Ruth’s great discomfiture, this business ended | Minnie, with her head on one side, and her 
in being told she was rather backward, and | finger in the middle of her cheek, an attitude 
she was passed over to the second English which displayed her ear-rings and also her 
class, which was in Miss Seymour’s charge. long eyelashes (her only beauty) to” perfec- 
Consolation (such as it was) came to her as| tion. 
she noticed that many girls older than her-; ‘A surgeon,” said Ruth. 
self were in this class, but she was sadly dis-| “ Dispensing his own medicines ?” 
appointed nevertheless. Her French was, ‘Yes; the surgery is close by.” 
pronounced fair, but as M. Delavigne did not) Minnie gave her head a toss which made 
come till the next day, how she would stand | her ear-rings twinkle in what light there was. 
with him was not determined. “ London ?” inquired Laura. 

On the whole, that morning’s work did not) “I don’t understand you,” said Ruth ; “ we 
serve to enliven Ruth, but at noon she was live in London, if that is what you mean.” 
reinstated in her good opinion of herself by! “No; I meant what college of surgeons: 
being sought out as partner during the walk there are two or three, I believe,” returned 
by Kate Willis, who was in Mrs. “Atherton’ s| Laura, who was not quite sure about it. 
class, and, from all she could gather, con-; “Oh , London,” said Ruth, feeling rather 
sidered in most things superior. like a fly i in acobweb, with two ; greedy spiders 

While they were out the remaining new) prepared to make the most of her between 
girls arrived ; their mother stayed for a re-| them. 
turn train, so that they were not present at | “Has he a good practice?” inquired 
the general dinner, and they made rather a} | Minnie. } 
sensation as, very handsomely dressed, they} “I am sure I don’t know. It is a very 
entered the schoolroom in the spare half- | large one. He is always busy.” 
hour before tea. The gas was not yet lighted,!__“ What part of London ?” Minnie asked. 
and the only candle was in a corner of the | Ruth defined it. 
room on Miss Seymour's table, at which | “Oh!” from both of the young creatures 
Ruth was busy covering her new books, | so thirsty for information. 
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Ruth began to feel ashamed of her old; “ How can it be, when papa’s a profes- 
home, and was not reassured by the next| sional man?” 
remark from Laura :— “Oh, I forgot. And the next?” 

“We have several friends in town, but| ‘‘ Gabrielle Frances.” 
mostly at the West End, Kensington, and} “What an ugly name! Why do you lay 
Belgravia. Do you know those parts?” as if}such a stress on the / at the end? Don't 
she thought it very doubtful. you call your brother Frank ?”’ 


“T know Chester Square and Warwick; “Oh, it’s not a brother at all ; it’s my next | 


Square, but at home we always call them/sister. Gabrielle is the feminine form, you 

Pimlico,” said Ruth, know.” 
“ Are you a large family ?” Ruth said this so affectedly that some of 
“ Nine.” the girls at the other end of the room were 
“ Boys or girls?” much amused. “She was named after an 
“ Both.” uncle, though.” 
‘“‘ What are your brothers’ names ?—in full,; “Well?” 

I mean,” added Laura. “T come next; and then Thomas Alger- 
Ruth felt inclined to resent their imperti- | non.” 

nence, but she could not leave off her work; “I hope you don’t call him Tom.” 

without such a step being marked; besides,| “ Yes, we do.” 

the dead silence made her aware the others | Again that little toss of the head. 

were listening, so she put a bold face on the | | “Then comes Arthur. Rosamund is the 





matter, and said,— | last.” 
“The eldest is Richard Gainsborough.” | “But that’s only seven. You said there 
“Oh!” from Laura. | were nine.” 


“Where is he at school?” from Minnie. “Oh yes, I forgot. Grace is the eldest, 

“ At Christ’s Hospital.” and Agnes Mary is next to her. Agnes is 

“Oh, a Bluecoat boy. Are you very poor, | here,” she added. 
then, that one of you goes to a charity! “Oh! What class is she in?” 
school ?” | Ruth laughed. 

Ruth coloured vividly, and stammered| “She is one of the teachers,” she said, at 
something about “no one thought of it as a | which Laura slightly turned up her eyes, as 
charity school. r ‘if giving the ceiling a momentary inspection ! 

“But it #s,” persisted Minnie ; “ for I) and Minnie said,— 
know tbat the lady’s-maid at the Hall at!“ How many servants do you keep?” 


home had a cousin who went there.” “ Two.” 
“Ves ; there’s a great mixture, I have | “ Cook and housemaid ? ” 
heard,” said Laura. | ‘6 Yes.” 


“ Richard is a Grecian,” said Ruth. “How do you manage? Why, we have 
“A what? Oh, a native of Greece, I| ever so many!” 
suppose. How is that? was he born| Here one of the other girls, thinking it was 
there ?” | time to change the conversation, came up to 
Ruth could not help smiling, and briefly | the table, and sitting down on the form next 
enlightened them as to what a Grecian at to Ruth, said very coolly,— 
Christ’s Hospital was. “Well, I consider that Ruth has gone 
“But doesn’t he hate being at a school of | through her catechism with wonderful pre- 
that kind?” cision, and in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
“Oh dear no, he is very proud of it.| Now suppose we turn the tables. If it were 
You know ever so many celebrated men | ‘not the rudest possible question to ask, I 
have been educated there ;” and Ruth began | would begin with ‘What is your father ?” 
a string of names. | but putting that on one side, let me inquire 
“Oh yes, I’ve no doubt ; but still ——” and jif, if,’—— 
here Laura stopped, as if the subject was| The others were on the tiptoe of expecta- 
oppressive. |tion, all listening very intently, and wonder- 
“And your second brother?” pursued ing what the two Saunderses would reveal, 
Minnie. when at this moment Miss Seymour came in 
“Oh, Leonard; he is at the City of| with the long brass taper-holder. 
London.” “ You poor things,” she said, with a merry 
“ That's a school for tradesmen, is it not ?” | laugh, “I hope you have had some interest- 
said Minnie, who now kept up the dialogue. | ing conversation to pass the time! I could 
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not come before, and I knew the servants 
were busy! There,” as she lighted the gas, 
“now tea is ready|;” and as she spoke the bell 
rang. 

“Oh, Miss Seymour, I do wish you had 
kept away a little longer,” said the girl whose 
inquiries had been stopped at so early a 
stage. “Those two,” indicating the two 
sisters, “have put Rvrth through such a 


And exercises and themes for correction, 


The sense of which baffles one’s powers of detec- 


tion ; 
And hosts of studies on poetry and painting, — 
But indeed I must stop, for I fear you are fainting. 
But no ! I must go on a little longer ; 
And indeed with my subject [’m waxing stronger. 
Oh, sister, indeed we’ve enough to do 
When we have to fight at Waterloo, 
Fly up in the air upon Franklin’s kite, 
Then be off to Calcutta to spend the night 





catechism as / never heard before, and I 
was going to return the compliment. Never| 
mind, I’ll do it yet;” and then they went| 
into the dining-room. 

That evening the two teachers had scarcely | 
sat down to supper, which they always had 
cosily together in the schoolroom, when Miss | 
Seymour began,— 

“ T have a letter from my sister Katharine | 
in my pocket ; it came this afternoon, and we | 
have been in such a drive,I have not had | 
time to do more than skim it over. It’s one| 
of her absurd epistles in rhyme. Shall I| 


give you the benefit ?” | 
“ Yes, do, by all means.” | 
“You know where Katharine is they have | 
only an apology for Christmas holidays, so| 
that when I wrote to her from our romate | 
village for crochet cotton for an anti-ma-| 


cassar, and the pattern of a worked hand-_| 
kerchief, she was busy teaching. I sent her| 


only a scribble, telling her I had no end of, 
other letters to write, and there was a party 
in prospect ; so she takes upon herself to up- 
braid me with folly, &c. Listen!” 


‘* My dearest sister, wise no longer, 

I fear your mind’s not growing stronger, 

If fancy-work your thoughts engages. 

(Alas ! for it how great the rage is !) 

On anti-macassars your time you lose, 

And handkerchiefs much too fine to use, 

And letter-writing and Christmas parties, 

In which I greatly fear your heart is. 

O sister mine, repent, I prithee, 

Or else I fear thou'lt want me with thee 

To prompt thee when thou’rt tired of duty, 

And remind thee that though nymphs of beauty 

May spend ¢Aeir time on such like fuss, 

It will not do for girls like ws. 

Our pleasures should spring up from books and 
slates, 

Astronomy, and historical dates ; 

Fanciful works on the Greek mythology, 

Or the science of botany or conchology ; 

Arithmetic, and other mysteries, 

Including Mrs. Markham’s Histories, 

Mangnall and Murray, and Brewer and Butter— 

Whose hard words are enough to make any one 
stutter ; 

Sadler and Slater, and Sewell and Shakspeare ; 

Or the Popes, especially Nicholas Brakespeare ; 

To say nothing of Cornwell and Allen’s Geography, 

An excellent guide on a voyage of discovery ; 

Books for German and French translation, 

The reading of which causes much vexation ; 





In a certain apartment of Black repute, 

On which close subject I’d better be mute ; 

Then, glad to escape from a place so dark, 

Soar up to the heavens with Shelley’s ‘ Skylark,’ 

Or refresh ourselves with the scent of ‘ Flowers’ 

Culled from Felicia’s shadowy bowers ; 

Or stride o'er ‘the Ocean,’ with steps gigantic ; 

By the aid of Byron’s mind romantic ; 

Or sit on ‘the Sofa’ with Cowper, cosy ; 

Or drag after Pope, to all schoolgirls prosy ; 

Or march to the wars with some knight of old ; 

Or walk into Eden with Milton bold, 

Hold deep conversation with Adam and Eve, 

And, the interview over, take our leave 

To watch with Herschel an occultation, 

Or preach with Jenner on vaccination ; 

Or read with pupils, whose tone js drawly, 

Chapters from Prescott and Lord Macaulay. 

Exhausted then, turn to some old piano, 

To rectify notes played in odious manner, 

And count one, two, three, four, till respiration 

Is really a thing quite out of the question ; 

Which compels me to stop. Pooy hard-working 
wight ! 

After all, I’m inclined to believe you are right;— 

That a little harmless recreation 

(Of course I by no means include flirtation) 

May serve to assist you in teaching the better 

Than if you were always to stick to the letter, 

And sit in the schoolroom, teaching and thinking, 

Till body and mind are in danger of sinking. 

But back to your note, which I’d almost forgotten, 

Though I know it was chiefly on patterns and cotton. 

These commissions I send, with best wishes that you 

In the very first fashion your crochet may do. 

And now, I believe, I’ve replied to your letter, 

And I heartily wish I had sent you a better ; 

But as I have not invoked the Muses 

(Thinking them all a set of gooses), 

I send it you neither more nor less 


Than the work of your loving ‘ 
qe -8" 


Agnes laughed heartily when the letter 
came to an end. “Your sister is quite a 
genius,” she said. 

“ Oh, I don’t know about that, she would 
be the first to scout the idea; but she cer- 
tainly has a faculty for rhyme. I know just 
how she would do this,—sit down and write 
it off as any one else would write an ordinary 
letter. She gives us no end of amusement 
in this way at home.” 

“ Then nobody throws cold water on her 
attempts in that line,” said Agnes. 

“Oh dear no! Why should they?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. I was only 
thinking of my sister Gabrielle ; not that she 
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writes verses, but she has great talent in ano- 
ther way—she draws wonderfully. Yet we 
have all grown up in the idea that it is our 
duty to discourage it.” 

“ But surely there must be some reason?” 

“We had an uncle, an artist, who went 
sadly wrong ; and as Gabrielle is unfortu- 
nately just like him, and her name is the 
same, I think common consent has consigned 
her to his fate, or rather fears it if she is 
allowed to follow out her tastes. 

“ But it must be very hard for her?” 

“Tt must be; but spite of all discourage- 
ments she draws whenever she can; and 
really when I see the wretched attempts of 
some of Mr. Taylor’s class it does seem 
grievous that a girl of such talent should 
have no instruction whatever. One thing is, 
she hates the little necessary duties which 
ought to be done, and so I know mamma 
feels that till these are attended to properly, 
the drawing must wait. It isa good thing 
for Gabrielle that Ruth has come to school.” 

‘* She zs domesticated, then ?” 

“ Painfully so ; and the contrast is bad for 
Gabrielle. She may do wonders now Ruth 
iS away.” 

“Poor Ryth! she seems to have under- 
gone a searching examination from the two 
Saunderses. Caroline Stone was quite indig- 
nant about it; but I am not surprised; I 
know something about them.” 

““Who are they? Their mother cannot 
be a lady, or they would not be so imper- 
tinent.” 

“If Mrs. Saunders heard that, what would 
she say? I verily believe she thinks herself 
fit to associate with any one, from the Queen 
downwards. But you are quite right, never- 
theless.” 

“ How do vou know them ?” 

“In this way. My uncle Robert is rector 
of the next parish to theirs, and in a little 
country place everybody knows everything. 
These people came on the scene about four 
years ago—where from nobody knows. They 
are rich, and money is the standard that 
they judge people by. Mr. Saunders bought 
a lovely little estate there was for sale, and 
furnished the house splendidly—much too 
handsomely for its size,in fact. Mrs.Saunders 
is for ever trying to get into good society, 
and you see she can’t; because although 
she is a fine woman, and dresses to perfec- 
tion, she scatters “h’s” everywhere, and no 
educated person likes to consort with her. 
Money is the one thing needful in their 
estimation.” 

“J wonder they should send their daugh- 





ters to a country school, then! People of 
that stamp usually choose London.” 

“ Well, for my part, I think Bath as good. 
Possibly after staying here a year or two they 
may go to town for a final polish. I can 
only say I wish they had not come here.” 

“Do they know you?” 

“T don’t think so. The only time I was 
ever in the house was a year or two ago; I 
went with one of my cousins to inquire about 
the character of a servant. The drawing- 
room was full of handsome furniture, but it 
did not look like a lady’s room. The grounds 
were lovely. Mr. Saunders has the reputa- 
tion of wishing to surpass all other houses in 
the neighbourhood. Flowers are his hobby; 
his wife’s is dress,—at least, so they say. 
But, oh dear ! how we are gossiping !” 

“Perhaps school may do good. It is 
grievous for girls to be brought up to think 
money everything. They are not a bit hap- 
pier than those who have less ;” and Agnes 
thought lovingly of her own home, where 
money was by no means abundant, and felt 
wonderfully contented. 

“T don’t expect they are so happy. But 
after all, Agnes, perhaps the grapes are 
sour in our case!” added Miss Seymour, 
laughing. 

Agnes laughed too, and the clock striking 
ten broke up their gossip. 


CHAPTER V.—EASTER-TIDE, 


Tuat little talk to Gabrielle about her uncle 
Frank had been a trial to Miss Wynn. She 
was not one of those women who make 
capital of their sorrows wherewith to trade 
upon the sympathies of others. Very few 
among her friends, except those who had 
known her at the time of her engagement, 
had any idea what the trial was which had 
whitened her hair and given her face the 
look it wore—a look as of peace won after a 
hard battle. Hers had been a long, weary 
sorrow; and she had passed through too 
deep waters of grief to parade her heartache 
to every one. She was naturally of a most 
open disposition, but even when much 
younger she had been thought reservec by 
others of her age, to whom a love affair was 
simply an ordinary incident in life, and one 
that, if its course did not run smooth, could 
very easily be got over; and now, except 
occasionally, when with Mr. Vaughan, she 
never mentioned Frank. 

It was better not. He had died in peni- 
tence, and she had been learning faith and 
patience in too severe a school to think 
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| lightly of what hope there might have been 


at the last. But she had gone through too | 
much on his account—her whole life, with | 
all that was deepest and strongest in it, had 
been too mixed up with his—for her to be 
able to speak of him without a tumult of 
mingled feelings rising in her heart, and so 
she kept silence. 

Every true heart has its sanctuary, into 
which our dearest ones can but dimly glance. 
There are graves in it of buried hopes, and 
vanished joys, and griefs best hidden from 





|room. But she persevered. However much 


she might fail in the day—and she did fail 
very often—there was always encouragement 
for her in her quiet evening reading ; for her 
Bible, which once had been read only as a 
duty, now became her comfort and help; 
and though Mrs. Vaughan said little in the 
way of praise, and never let an omission of 
duty pass without reminding her daughter, 
still, on the whole, she was not so much 
found fault with as formerly, and her papa 
was always kind. But with all this, cousin 


sight; and if. sometimes, a stray word or | Margaret's letters were what she chiefly 


tone—one of the thousand little things | 
powerful to waken old memories—should | 


looked to for cheering ; and week by week 
she detailed her difficulties and failures, and 


draw aside the veil and reveal to others | received in return advice and loving sym- 
through the dim mistiness in which each one} pathy. She almost lived upon these letters, 


of us walks, something hidden and beyond, 


which has had to be gone through, the quiet, 


unnoticed tears which have fallen 2nd watered | 
these graves on which flowers are springing | 
now, but that is all; and with true friends it| 


is enough. It would be intrusion to ask/| 
more. It is holy ground, this God’s acre in| 
our hearts; for we are daily taught that) 
nothing altogether dies, and that whatever is | 
fresh and pure in feeling or aspiration—how- | 
ever it may have fallen short of fruition | 
here—will have its share in a glorious Resur- | 
rection in the land beyond. “And if, in the) 


| for she knew, and could now more fully enter 
they may indeed guess at the long agony | 


into, the reason of her cousin’s love for her, 
and why she understood her so completely. 
But there was no time for drawing. As 
Ruth had predicted, she was much missed, 
and a heavier burden of needlework and 
|mending fell to Gabrielle’s share than she 
|had anticipated. Then the boys seemed to 
find such pleasure in tearing their clothes 
‘that it was sometimes very difficult not to be 
cross with them, and little Rosa was the 
same as other children in her capabilities of 
destruction. By the time the snowdrops and 
crocuses were out in the garden there was 


sacred spot where our dead are laid we in-| very little hope left in Gabrielle’s mind that 


stinctively lower our voices and hush our} 
tread, surely we should be no less reverent | 
with the human heart, which hides so much 
between itself and God. 

Gabrielle’s nature was intensely sensitive 
and sympathetic ; and though thrilled with 
the thought of her cousin’s precious confi- 


dence to her, she would not have asked more | 


for the world. Young as she was, she felt 
intuitively what had made this saintly 
woman what she was; and though no more 
than that single sentence should ever pass 
between them on the subject, she knew it 
had riveted a bond of sympathy which 
nothing earthly could break. 

It was the thought of what her cousin had 
suffered through her uncle—perhaps even 
more than what her father had gone through 
on his account—which roused in Gabrielle, 
when the excitement of the holidays had 
passed, a strong desire to tread in a different 
path. Ruth’s absence was a great help to 
her, but she had too long been accustomed 
to go through her teaching duties in a half- 
hearted way for the little boys very readily to 
grasp the idea that she was in earnest when 
enforcing stricter discipline in the school- 


\she should ever be able to go on with her 
‘beloved pursuit as much as she wished ; but 
she resolutely refused to do more than ‘draw 
for the children’s amusement, and if nobody 
seemed to notice her efforts, still she felt 
happier in herself for them, though she 
longed for the spare time before breakfast 
|which spring would afford her, and that 
|prospect prevented her from being wholly 
despondent. 

The light mornings came, but a difficulty 
came with them. Wishing to go to her old 
nook in the lumber-room one morning, to 
her astonishment she found the step-ladder 
moved from its place. When could it have 
been done? and where was it? The latter 
question solved, she troubled no more about 
the former, and began at once to drag out 
the ladder from its hiding-place behind the 
door. But the ladder was heavy, or she was 
unskilful; at any rate, before she could fix it 
steadily against the wall, a slight sound startled 
her, and she slipped, the ladder falling to the 
floor with a noise which resounded through 
the house. Mr. Vaughan had been out nearly 
all the night, and had only just fallen asleep ; 
but his door flew open in a second, and the 
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sharp tones which Gabrielle knew so well, {her father’s command. Was she always to 
and which she feared as much, came up the| be denied the only thing she thoroughly de- 
stairs : lighted in, and to be treated like a naughty 
“ What are you doing there, boys ?” | child—forbidden to go into the garret when 
“Tt is not the boys,” said Gabrielle, in a}she was more than fifteen? Weeding the 
voice the shakiness of which she tried to/ garden, indeed! Why could not the little 
control ; “ it is the step-ladder,” boys do that? It would keep them oui of 
“Well! but who was moving it ?” mischief: a very good plan! Yes, she would 
“‘I was, papa. I wanted to go into the suggest it! ‘Tiresome little things—enough 
lumber-room, and I was fixing it against the | to wear one out, they were! And here was 
wall when something startled me, and it | Leonard, old enough to know better, tearing 
slipped.” ‘his clothes like any beggar-boy, and never 
“Plain proof you were doing what you thinking about her disappointment in not 
had no business to do! What did you want | being able to draw! Oh, dear no! nobody 








in the garret ?” ever did that: it was a wretched world, and | 
In a husky voice Gabrielle managed to|she wished cousin Margaret would come 
say, “I was going to draw.” back ! 


“Then, once for all, Gabrielle, I forbid) ‘Are you naughty, Ella?” said a sweet 
your drawing up there! If you have forgotten little voice from the bed. 
how nearly you set the house on fire by being) Meeting with no answer, Rosa asked 
up there in the winter, I have not, If you| again, “ Ella, are you a naughty girl ?” 
must draw, there is your bedroom to keep} Gabrielle threw herself on the bed, and 
quiet in without disturbing every one’s peace. | took her darling in her embrace. There was 
But, in my opinion, you would be far better | consolation in the clinging of the loving 
weeding the garden : it looked a perfect wil-| little arms round her neck, and her troubled 
derness last evening. But, whatever you do, | heart was somewhat soothed. She turned 
I forbid your drawing in the lumber-room— the current of Rosa’s thoughts by a question 
mind that!” Then the door closed sharply, | about the new dress for her doll she was 
and Gabrielle, trembling at this unexpected | going to make for her, and presently had 
outburst, tried to lift the ladder, and found | recovered herself sufficiently to finish the 
she could not. ‘darn and tell her little sister a tale at the 

“ What’s the row?” said Leonard, putting | same time. When the jacket was finished it 
his head out between his door and the wall|was time to dress Rosa, and so all her pro- 
in a way suggestive of decapitation. ‘ What | jects for drawing were put to flight for that 
have you been catching it for, Gaby—eh ?” | day. 

His sister briefly explained. | Mr. Vaughan was very busy; and it so 

‘‘Well, never mind! If you want some-| happened that Gabrielle did not see him 
thing to do, I'll give you employment. I | again till the next morning, when, remember- 
tore a great slit in my jacket last night. I/|ing what he had said about the garden, she 





was going to wear my best one instead | was busy weeding it, having, on sober reflec- || 


to-day, but if you can get it done, all the| tion, rejected the idea of asking Tom and 
better.” And he threw on the passage-floor | Arthur to help her. She loved fiowers dearly, 
his every-day jacket of grey cloth, with a/and the house was never without them when 








jagged tear in it, which looked something 
formidable when seen through Gabrielle’s 
tearful eyes. 

She dried them quickly, for her duty was 
plain, and she was really anxious to do it, 
though grievously disappointed at the failure 
of her plan, and cut to the heart by her) 
father’s sharp words. Her work-basket was | 





there were any in the garden. She had no 
objection to watering the indoor plants or 
even the others ; but stooping to weed, and 
what she thought the less interesting part of 
gardening, she entirely disliked. But she 
could not, with an easy conscience, throw 
aside her father’s suggestion, and she was 
diligently grubbing in the mould with her 


in better order than it had formerly been, for | gloved hands when her father came to the 


she had learnt the need of keeping it tidy 
with so much to do, and she soon found silk 
and needle and commenced that process of 
darning which to good workers affords scope 


border where she was kneeling. 
“Good morning, Ella,” he said, gravely. 
Gabrielle was on her feet at once, and as 
she kissed him he put his hand on her 


for the display of their talent, but which was | shoulder. 


to Gabrielle a vexation and a burden. There 





“TI was very hasty with you yesterday, my 


was passionate rebellion in her heart against | child,” he said. 
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“Oh, don’t, papa! please,” said Gabrielle, 
feeling it was more than she could bear for 
her father to apologize to her. “I ought to 
have been more careful, though indeed I 
did not know you had only just gone to 
sleep.” 

“Yes, I was done up; and I suppose to 
be roused abruptly is a trial to hot-tempered 
people. Well, you are a good girl to see to 


‘the weeding; there’s a great improvement 





already, and being in the air before breakfast 
will do you a world of good. I must report 
to cousin Margaret. I am going over to 
Harrow to-day.” 

“Ts Aunt Fanny worse ?” 

“Yes. I don’t like the report I had yes- 
terday.” 

“Oh, I do hope she will get better !’’ 

Mr. Vaughan shook his head. “I am 
afraid not, Ella; but still, she may rally—one 
never knows.” 

“ And cousin Margaret ?” said Gabrielle, 
anxiously. 

“Cousin Margaret is never so happy as 
when sacrificing herself for others; so be 
easy about her. Have you any note or any- 
thing to send ?” 

“When do you go?” 

“ Directly atter breakfast.” 

“Then [ shall not have time to write. 
Give her my dearest love.” 

Mr. Vaughan smiled a comical smile, as he 
observed that love was supposed to be of 
light weight; then he walked with Gabrielle 
up and down, and remarked on the flowers 
and the budding trees, and was altogether as 
nice as possible; only just the one thing 
Gabrielle wanted him to say he was silent 
about. She kept hoping he would make 
some remark about the garret, and retract 
yesterday’s command, but the subject was 
not again alluded to, and she tried to be 
content. 

He was very grave in the evening when 
he came in, for Mrs. Edwin Vaughan was 
seriously ill, and he had but little hope of 
her recovery. The news made a sudden 
stillness in the merry group gathered round 
the table in the back dining-room. Aunt 
Fanny was no particular favourite, but they 
had always known her, and the thought of 
death is very solemn and sad to young minds 
to whom life is so full of brightness. She 
died two days afterwards; but in the midst 
of her sorrow at the tidings Gabrielle could 
not help saying to herself, ‘“‘ Cousin Margaret 
will be home soon.” 

But Miss Wynn did not come soon ; one 
of the servants was ill, and she stayed to 








nurse her, and there were many things to 
arrange which no one could very well do but 
herself, for Mrs. Edwin Vaughan had had 
no sisters, and cousin Margaret was always 
at hand to do for others what was necessary 
to be done. ‘Then she had an attack of 
bronchitis, about which no one in Surrey 
Place troubled much, except Gabrielle, for 
she always had one every spring. Mr. 
Vaughan went over to see her, and told 
Gabrielle she need not be unhappy, only she 
must be content to put up with some delay, 
for Miss Wynn was better where she was for 
the present. 

Gabrielle grew rather weary of the long 
waiting. She had no letters now except at 
long intervals, and the perpetual round of 
daily duties at home was becoming weari- 
some when she had no one to encourage or 
to sympathise with her. Perhaps her mother 
did not understand her, or sufficiently enter 
into the greatness of the sacrifice which the 
giving up of her drawing was. At any rate 
she took no notice of it ; and Gabrielle was 
brooding over this one evening as she 
arranged some daffodils in the drawing-room 
vases, when her father put his head in 
hurriedly at the door, and said, “ Where’s 
mamma ?” 

There was nothing singular in the question : 
it was, perhaps, the one most frequently 
asked in that busy house; but something in 
the tone struck Gabrielle, and she answered 
quickly, “I don’t know. Oh, papa-! cousin 
Margaret is not worse, is she?” 

Mr. Vaughan shook his head, but not by 
way of dissent. “Just find mamma, Ella, 
for I’m in a hurry.” 

Mrs. Vaughan was in the garden, and, 
though not remarking on her daughter’s 
excited manner, she felt very anxious herself 
as she returned with her to the house. 
Gabrielle was halfway upstairs when a loud 
cry from the garden summoned her back, and 
there was Tom, his face cut and bruised by 
a fall from the apple-tree ; and (what in his 
sister’s eyes was worse still) displaying a 
great rent in each knee of his trousers. She 
could have shaken him through very soreness 
of heart, but the habit of controlling her 
impulses was growing upon her, and she said 
nothing and did nothing, except telling him 
not to cry, as she hurried him into the back 
kitchen to wash his face and attend to his 
bruises. By the time this business was 
finished, Tom’s spirits had revived, and he 
was no sooner set free than he was off to 
the apple tree once more, for, as he told his 
sister, because he had tumbled down once, 
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there was no reason why he should do soj|I had Dr. Bedford’s message this morning, I 


again, and she let him go. 

The study door was closed when she went 
up-stairs, but Mr. Vaughan’s voice could be 
heard speaking in low, grave tones, and his 
wife’s in answers equally grave. Why should 
she be shut out? She felt possessed with the 
idea that something was wrong with cousin 
Margaret, and she did not know how to bear 
it. Acting upon a sudden impulse, she 
tapped at the door, and felt her heart beating 
wildly as she did so. 

“Who's there?” came from within in the 
quick tone which the doctor invariably used | 
when particularly anxious and oppressed. 

“ It is only I—Gabrielle ; please let me in.” 


| state of apathy, when the heart is too much 


was not in time, she had died half an hour 
before.” 

“Was she alone ?” 

‘Dr. Bedford was there, and the servant. 
she had nursed: she had every care.” 

“But oh!'to think she should have had 
no one else: if I had only been there! Oh, 
papa, papa, she loved me so! What shall I,. 
shall I do?” 

It was too soon to talk of resignation. It 
rarely comes to us in the supreme moments 
of our sorrow; the resignation of such times 
is, as a rule, spurious. Excitement, or a 


crushed to rebel, may deceive ‘lookers-on ; 





The door opened at this. “What do you 
want, Gabrielle?” asked her mother. 
“Oh, do tell me about cousin Margaret ;| 
is she worse? Do, do, tell me!” 
“She was better on Sunday,” said Mrs, | 
Vaughan. 


but to true mourners it generally comes 
slowly, and after a long struggle. It was to 
Gabrielle as if she had hitherto been swim- 
ming with the tide; and now it had suddenly 
turned, and the waves were about to over- 
whelm her. What ‘should she do? Who 


Gabrielle burst into tears. | would help her now—sympathise with her, 
“‘But she is not better now,” she sobbed ; | and encourage her in the battle of life ? Alas! 
“I’m sure something is wrong. Papa! tell | there are many like Gabrielle, resting in the 
me,” and she went up to him as he stood by | strength of some earthly attachment till the 














the window. “Oh, surely she is not—not | 

{ ” 

It was impossible to get out that fatal word, | 
nor was it necessary, for on Mr. Vaughan | 
saying to his wife ina hard dry voice, which | 
was far from steady, “ She has a right to know, | 
poor child!”’ Gabrielle knew it all; there) 
was no need for more, and she rushed away | 
upstairs into her own room and locked the, 


door. 


“Shall I go to her?”- said Mrs. Vaughan, | 
presently, drying her eyes, for Gabrielle’s burst 
of sorrow had been infectious. 

“No! leave her alone for a little while. 
Poor child, poor Ella ; it is worse for her than 
any one.” 

After all it was her father who went to her, 
for Mrs. Vaughan was called away. There 
was a struggle for composure das Gabrielle 
stood by the window and held his hand 
tightly in her own. “ But she-could not keep 
her tears back, and he drew her closer to him, 
and stroked her hair, saying, from time to 
time, gentle, loving words, till she was a little 
soothed, and managed to say, “Tell ‘me 
about it.” 

“ There is not much to tell you, my dear: 
she was so much better that we all thought 
she would soon be home again ; but she went 
out rather too soon. There is a poor girl 
near who is ill, and she went to see her. 
She must have taken cold, for she became 
rapidly worse, and though I went as soon as 





prop is taken away, and the clinging heart 
learns that there is but One unchanging 
friend—One ‘support, over which even death 
itself can have no. power. 

“ Let us strive to follow in her footsteps, 
Ella, and to think of her happiness,” said 
Mr. Vaughan, presently. 

They were two difficult things, and so 
Gabrielle thought; but they roused her a 
little, and a sound on the stairs made her 
say, “It is Rosa’s bed-time, papa; I must 
go.” Then he left her, thinking that his 
cousin’s unselfish example had not been 
wholly wasted,’ even on Gabrielle,’and regret- 
ting that he had (though but in one instance) 
forgotten his promise of being gentle to the 
child she loved. 

Every one was very kind to’ her during 
the sad days which followed. ‘Richard and 
Leonard were at home for the Easter holidays, 
and they found means of taking the little boys 
off her hands, and saving her from being 
worried. There was something very touching 
in the way she went about her daily work ; 
not slackening in anything because of her 
sorrow, but as if it only made her more wide 
awake to the claims upon her, which were, 
at times, so irksome. Even her mother, who 
had no faith whatever in Gabrielle’s stability, 
and never gave her credit for acting on any- 
thing but impulse, was struck by her quiet 
ways. It even crossed her mind that she 
could not have cared so very much for her 
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cousin, after all. But there were many little 
things constantly occurring which caused her 
to withdraw this opinion ; and though, now 
and then, in Miss Wynn’s lifetime, she had 
experienced a little jealousy of her influence 
over Gabrielle, now her mother’s heart felt 
only pity for her child, who had never before 
known her so demonstrative in her kindness, 
But Gabrielle said little ; and those watching 
her had no idea of the passionate bursts of 
tears shed in her own room, nor the strong 
effort she was making to bear up under the 
agony of her grief. The funeral was fixed 
for Easter Tuesday: Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan, 
Richard, and Gabrielle were to go. There 
had been grave doubts on Mrs. Vaughan’s 
part as to the wisdom of taking Gabrielle, 
but she begged so hard, and Mr. Vaughan 
so much wished it, that she made no further 
objection, and in the soft brightness of a 
fresh spring morning they went together to 
the house where cousin Margaret had died. 
They laid her to rest on the sunny hill- 
side, with the blue, cloud-flecked sky like a 
canopy over her, and the daisy-sprinkled sod 
around; with the song of bird and bee in 
the soft spring air, and a tender rustle of 
expectant hope in the opening leaves of the 
trees and bushes. There was a whisper of 
resurrection confidence in the fresh, 
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cover it like a mantle in the winter days, till | 
the resurrection-tide came round again to 
make all things new. Nor was the convic- 
tion absent from her mind that, in the Land 
of Peace to which her dear cousin Margaret 
had gone, she and her uncle had met again. 
There was consolation in the thought, and 
hope, second only to that which still seemed 
sounding in her ears when the others moved 
to go, and in the silence of her own heart 
Gabrielle registered a fresh resolution of 
unselfishness by her cousin’s grave. 


a 


“ 


CHAPTER VI.—TWISTED STRANDS. 


Ir was a “leave-day” at Christ’s Hospital 
some weeks after the funeral, and Richard 
appeared at his father’s gate at ten o’clock. 
Gabrielle opened the door for him. “Itisa 
glorious day for our walk,” said her brother, 
as he came in. 

“ Yes, fora wonder! Things don’t often 
turn out as I wish, when I build upon them,” 
replied his sister, in a somewhat melancholy 
tone. Richard looked rather gravely into 
| her face which had grown pale and thin, and 





|noticed the dejected look in her eyes as if | 


|she had shed a good many tears lately ; but 
|he did not say anything, for Mrs. Vaughan 


growing | came out of the dining-room at that moment, 


aspect of nature that Easter Tuesday, which | with Rosa, and there was a good deal to talk 


blended itself with the grand, heart-thrilling 


| about during the time Gabrielle was up-stairs 


words of the Church’s burial service, and as| dressing for the walk. 


Gabrielle stood by the open grave she felt 
her heart-ache strangely soothed. Her 
mother need not have feared to have her 
there, for though perhaps among all the 
mourners her own loss was the greatest, she 


stood there calmer than any of them. She had | 


| “And where are the boys?” inquired 
| Richard, as she appeared. 

| “Oh! they have gone over to Mrs. 
| Russell’s this morning; mamma gave us all 


| a holiday.” 
“ All right! but, Ella, it’s tremendously 


rather dreaded it before ; though she would | hot ; you'll want an umbrella, that sunshade 


have thought it wanting in loving reverence 
for her dear cousin to have stayed away, 


|of yours is of no use.” } 
‘¢ Well, here’s Mrs. Gamp !” said Gabrielle 


but in that time of uplifting her thoughts| laughing, going to the umbrella-stand and 
were less of life’s hard struggle than of the| displaying a gingham of enormous propor- 
God-given victory; less tinged with the| tions: “is this big enough? 


bitter sense ‘of parting than with the hope 
of a blessed meeting hereafter. Her mind 
took in not only the inward comfort of the 
words of Christian trust, but the sweet beauty 
of the outward surroundings. She knew quite 


well how the morning sun would glow on} 


that sacred spot, and how the evening 
shadows on it would be long and cool; and 
that through the spring and summer there 
would be flowers blooming and birds singing 
round it; and a shower of golden leaves to 
fall on it from the trees above, when the 
autumn glory should be on the woods 
around ; and that the pure white snow would 
VIL. 


“ First rate ! but whatever would Ruth say 
|if she were to see us with it? Good-bye, 
| mother, I’ll take care of Ella.” ; 

| Mrs. Vaughan watched them, as arm in 
| arm under the huge umbrella they crossed the 
road, and entered Love Lane; and then re- 
turned to her needle-work, and little Rosa. 
The brother and sister walked on without 
much conversation. There was some attempt 
at drawing out Richard’s opinion as to his 
hopes of the scholarship, but they were 
futile ; for he was too anxious about it, to 
talk calmly and speculate on his prospects, 
and Gabrielle was so certain in her own 
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mind of his success, that she did not specu-| one thing and what with another I cannot 


late at all. They crossed the downs, and | 
passing by Clapton pond with the fine lime | 
trees near it, not yet in bloom, turned into a 
lane which led to some meadows at the back | 
of the London Orphan Asylum. This wasa 
favourite walk of Gabrielle's, because the 
grass was always thick and full of field-flowers, 
and they were shut out from the close| 
neighbourhood of houses; and though the, 
view before them was not extensive, still it 
was pleasant, looking over Leytonstone and 
Walthamstow, and ending in a line of trees, 


| fresh and green in their early summer dress. 





They chose a quiet nook in which to rest. 
It was half-way down the slope of the field, 
and though the only flowers near were ragged- 
robins and buttercups, and the only birds 
close by were two larks singing high up in the 
clear blue sky, yet to Gabrielle it was country ; 
and as she sat there and breathed the pure 
air, it seemed as if she had left all the cares 
of her common-place life behind her. But 
this was not quite the case; for Richard 
breaking in suddenly upon some trivial 
remark of hers, laid his hand upon his sister's, 
and said in a tone the earnestness of which 
was not to be doubted, “‘ There is something 
wrong, Ella, what is it?” 

“Oh, it’s the old story, Richard, only 
worse than ever, for I have no one to help 
me now; I miss dear cousin Margaret more 
and more every day!” and Gabrielle’s lip 
quivered as she pulled up a tuft of grass and 
began hurriedly to plait it. 

“Vet you bore it well at the time; I was 
surprised at you that day in the churchyard.” 

“Oh, but then that was so different ; there 
was so much to comfort one ; and she seemed 
so near; I had not realized then what it 
would bé when there was no possibility of 
reaching her; and I am so miserable ; some- 
times I wish—I wish I were with her!” 

She was crying now, and Richard only 
said: “ No, no, Ella; don’t say so, don’t!” 

“Yes ; I know it’s wrong; but then you 
don’t know what a horrid life mine is,— 
nobody does. S/e understood it, but no one 
else does; sometimes I feel as if I could 
not bear it.” 

“ But what makes it so, Ella? 
about it.” 

Well, in the first place, there is so much 
work.” 

“ But, surely, you don’t grudge that, do 
you ?” said Richard, rather shocked. 

“T am not sure that I do not! 


Tell me 


I would 


not mind if mamma would give me just half 


serape together ten minutes. Then papa 
won't let me go into the garret, so that there 
is only my room, and that is so small ; besides 
it is Rosa’s too; and I can’t get on when my 
things are liable to be overturned every 
minute. I have such a weary feeling about 
it. I have scarcely done anything since that 
first Saturday in January, and it seems so hard. 
I know you will think me very wicked, 
Richard, butit’s thetruth. I feel it is so unjust 
towards me not to let me do the only thing 
I care fon”’ 

*‘ The only thing ?” 

“Well, not quite that, but nearly. I love 
reading, and I manage a good deal in odd 
minutes ; one can stand at the book-shelves 
and read a page at a time; and music I 
delight in, only I never have time for more 
than what mamma teaches me, and I should 
like to play for my own pleasure sometimes— 
not only practise. I don’t quite so much 
mind teaching the boys as I did, and I enjoy 
the lessons in latin papa gives me when he 
has time; but drawing is my passion; oh, 
Richard, I cannot tell you how I love it! 
Then, so many ideas come into my mind, and 
I want to sketch them out; I try to keep 
them and scribble them down on any old 
envelope I may have by me, but I cannot 
always do that, and it makes my head ache 
trying to keep them in my mind when I have 
other things to do; and then I speak sharply 
or forget something, and mamma looks so 
grave as if I were born to be a trial to every- 
one, and I am quite sure if she would only 
give me a stated time—only half an hour 
a day, it would keep my mind much more 
free for other things.” 

“ There is such a thing as putting a subject 
quite away from one; it is not easy, but it 
can be done.” 

“ Well, I never tried that; I should have 
thought it impossible. But it really does 
seem so unjust, Richard. Every one of us is 
getting a good education but me, and it seems 
so hard! I would not care so much if papa 
could not afford it, but he might just as well 
have sent me to school as Ruth, who does not 
care one bit about learning.” 

“But you know a good deal, Ella, in 
different ways.” 

“ Oh, yes! one gets it together somehow. 


| One would be a dolt indeed not to be pretty 


well informed, with mamma at hand and 


| papa, and all the books that we have. But 


I mean in the way of having one special 
talent cultivated. Why, no more attention 
is paid to my taste for drawing than is 





an hour a day for my drawing ; but what with | 


| 
| 
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given to any that might be latent in Ruth, 
who could not draw a straight line, to save 


her life! 
music, ‘(dance tunes, and such things, not 
veal music) but even that little talent,—or 
liking whatever it is, is to be cultivated to 
the utmost. Then Agnes and Grace who, 
neither of them, care for drawing, have had 
the very best masters for it, and much good 
it has done them! Grace’s water-colour 
sketches are mere daubs, and Agnes’s crayon 
heads make one’s neck ache to look at, they 
are so stiff. 
liked languages, she was sent to Paris, and 
Agnes’s music has been made quite a study 
of; and here is my gift lying idle! Why 
should it not be cultivated too ?” 

Richard said something about “ ground 
having to lie fallow for a time,”: but his 
sister stopped him. 

“Oh, yes ; it is all very well; but if, with 


all your hopes and ambition, Richard, every- | 


thing had been checked and thwarted that 
you most cared for, and you had been 
hindered instead of helped,—how would you 
have liked that ?” 

“Not in the least!” 


“Of course you would not! well, that is| 
I know I have talent | 


just the case with me. 
for drawing,—it would be senseless to deny 
it. I am quite sure if it were only cultivated 
I could turn it to good account ; and how 
am I likely ever to get on with it?” 

Richard suggested something about holi-| 
days. 

“Yes; I know I shall be at liberty then, 
from teaching at least ; but there will not be 
much time. Sometimes I think holidays are 
worse than any other part of the year. It} 
wears me out, Richard; and I do want to} 
teach the boys well, and do everything else 
in the way mamma wishes, but she never 
praises me, never; and I don’t believe that 
either she or papa cares, in the least, because | 
I have to give up the drawing.” 

“ Mamma cares about you, more than you 
think, Ella. She was telling me your looks| 
troubled her sadly, because she felt sure you 
were fretting about cousin Margaret.” | 

“AndsolIam! There is no one to help| 
me now.” 

“No one, Ella?” 

“You know what I mean, Richard; I| 
could tell everything to her, and she always | 
understood.” 

“ But even if you could tell her, and if she 
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But she is just a little fond of| 


So, because Grace thought she | 
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|that ;” and Richard looked up as if he knew 
'that help by experience. 

“T got on a great deal better before 
Easter.” 
| Perhaps so. But, then—forgive me, Ella || 
dear; don’t you think you leaned too much 
on her sympathy, and thoughé too little of | 
‘that other help, we all want ? ” 

Gabrielle said nothing, she only went on 
pulling up tufts of grass and plaiting them. 

“ Don’t think I want to preach before my 
time,” said Richard. 

“*No; I don’t think that; go on; for I 
| want to see my way clear out of the worries.” 

“Well, then, first of all—don’t think me 
unsympathising, Ella; I am sure it must be 
dreadfully hard for you ; but don’t you think 
you have forgotten the fifth commandment ? ” 

Gabrielle said nothing. She was blessed 
with a tender conscience, and it accused her 
loudly. 

“ Shall I go on?” said Richard. 

* Yeu.” 

“Well, then, it seems to me your duty is 
plain. It is very evident papa and mamma 
do not approve of your drawing, and we may 
be sure they have good reasons for it.” 

“ Or think they have.” 

“ Well, perhaps, or think they have: they 
may be mistaken, but that is not our business. | | 
The question is, ought we, or ought we not || 
to follow their wishes ?” 

“‘ That is clear enough,” said Gabrielle. 

“Yes; quite clear enough,” said her 
brother, thoughtfully—‘“ Well, now comes 
another view of the case. Do you wish to 
be entirely free from bearing the cross after 
Him whom we wish to serve ?” 

“ Oh! Richard, I never wished to be free ! 
I don’t care about being rich or famous or 
a great many other things, which I see 
other people caring for; but ¢/is, Richard! 
if it were anything else, it would not be so 
hard.” 

“ And you only care to offer to Him, what || 
costs you nothing ? ” 
“Go on, Richard, you cut deeply; but go 1 
1 
“T don’t wish to be unkind.” 
“T know that. Go on.” ; I 
“Well, then, don’t you think this being 
the thing you feel most hard to give up is a 
plain proof that He knows how to prove you, 
or He would not ask it of you?” 

“Yes, perhaps so; certainly,” owned 
Gabrielle, “but then, why should I have 1 





on 


did understand, she could not do everything | to give it up at all? Other people have their | 


for you; she could not help you to give up| own way; Grace had only to ask and have, 
your will, and be patient ; only One can do| when she wished to go to Paris, and Agnes 
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always met with the utmost encouragement | 
about her music—and musicians go wrong | 
sometimes as well as artists, only we don’t | 
happen to have one belonging to our family. | 
Besides, look at all the painters, and people 
who have got on; why should I be ex-| 
cluded?” 

“IT suppose we believe God’s wisdom to be | 
above ours,” said Richard, quietly. 

“If He would only try me in a different | 
way!” 

“Oh! hush, Ella! He knows best: He 
does indeed. If we loved Him more we 
should not murmur at His will, we should 
trust Him implicitly. Don’t look at second | 
causes so much, Ella.” 

“But I always do. I like to trace the 
why and wherefore, and how things act upon | 
each other. I get mystified sometimes, but 
I like to try to puzzle it out. I know why | 
mamma and papa are afraid of my drawing ; 
they think I am bound to turn out like uncle 
Frank, but that is not very wise logic; and 
besides, I cannot think that a talent is given 
one to put by and rust.” 

* No. But, Ella, you are so impatient ; | 
you want everything at once. Cannot you 
look upon this as a time of probation, to fit 
you for following the bent of your inclination 
after a while?” 

* Ah! Richard, it is all very well! but if 
it ever does come, it will be like Henry’s 
message to queen Katherine, ‘like a pardon 
after execution.’ ” 

“Well, if you are persistently determined | 
it shall zo¢ come, I don’t know what else is 
to be said.” 

“Can you see any prospect ?” 

“No ; certainly not at present, but no one, 
knows what may come to pass. I am very! 
sorry for you, Ella; I don’t know what I 
should do, in such a case, for it would try me | 
sorely ; and sometimes it is far easier to see 
another person’s duty, than it is one’s own. 
But it seems to me that yours is clear :—do 
what is right towards papa and mamma, and 
leave the rest ; and if it should come to the 
worst,—well, this world is not everything.” 

But Gabrielle could not quite follow her 
brother, conscience told her she was wrong, 
but to give up entirely and for ever, the 
thought of her favourite work, was more than 
she could do ; and she said so. 

“T did not mean that, quite,” said | 
Richard. “I think it is foolish and pre- 
sumptuous to say such and such a thing shall 
be, or shall not be. We don’t live all our 


give up all that may hinder us. Besides 
Ella,—to work in the darkness,—to toil on 
when one can see no sign of success,—to 
give up what is most precious to us, and not 
to see our sacrifice noticed, and still to be 
content, is a grand thing to attain. It seems 


| to me a brave, noble thing to trust on in the 


dark ; not asking why, but saying, ‘ Even 
so, Father; for so it seemeth good in Thy 
sight.” 

Richard was speaking more to himself than 
to his sister, and as she saw the far away 
look in his eyes she kept silence, and pon- 
dered over his words. 

It was a delicious morning in early summer, 
the air was balmy, and there was a hum 
of insects in the grass which was drowsily 
pleasant to Gabrielle as she sat looking 
before her. She was, like all sensitive 
persons, very susceptible to the influences 
of nature, but a spirit of discontent cherished 
in our hearts will deaden them to the sweet 
voices around us, and she was less awake 
than usual to what was to be seen and felt 


|under the dazzling blue which was so cloud- 


less she could not gaze into it. She recalled 
to mind what her cousin had said to her that 
last day they had met, and she owned to 
herself that she had gone very far astray in 


| seeking for human aid instead of that help 


which cometh from above, and which is all- 
powerful to assist us. Thought crowded 
upon thought, and when her brother turned 


| to her, she said, in a voice full of emotion,— 


“ You are quite right, Richard; but I don’t 
see any good in making resolutions, for I am 
sure to break them.” 

‘Resolutions are worth nothing if made 
in our own strength. I cannot read your 
heart, Ella, but it seems to me you have been 
leaning, not so much perhaps on yourself as 
on—on that help and sympathy which you 
cannot have again. Is it not so?” 

“Yes. But, surely, Richard, you don’t 
think it was because of that she was taken 
away from me ?” 

“ J don’t think we have any right to decide 
such things. Only it does seem to me that 
if ever we set our hearts upon things or 
persons too much, and feel that they are 
absolutely necessary to our comfort, some- 
thing comes to show us that this is not our 
rest: we want to think little of the things 
of this world, and much of those out of 
sight. Don’t think this is all affectation, 
Ella ; remember how long I have had the 
scholarship before me, and what depends 


lives at once ; the thing is, to have each day | on it.” 


as perfect as possible, and to be willing to! 





“Dear Richard !” 
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preparation will have been lost if I don’t get 
it; at least, I hope not. It has been very 
severe discipline, I can tell you.” 

* Oh, you are sure to get it!” 

“That’s not the point. But come, Ella, 
it is getting late, we must be going home.” 

“Some flowers for Rosa first!” said | 
Gabrielle, springing up, and gathering all she | 
could find in some haste. The two left the! 
fields and walked home another way. | 

They were rather late, and Gabrielle, not | 
wishing to keep dinner waiting, laid her| 
bonnet and mantle on the sofa. She felt | 
much ashamed of her rebellious thoughts | 
against her earthly parents as well as her| 
heavenly Father, and was disposed to be} 
doubly attentive to her mother. She looked | 
better, too, for her country walk, and Mrs. | 
Vaughan was comforted, for she never quite | 
knew how to act with Gabrielle, and had an | 
idea that encouragement was bad for her, | 
though, in truth, a little occasionally would | 
have helped her daughter over many a rough | 
piece of ground which lay in her way. 

On going to her room afterwards a sur- 
prise awaited her, for on the table was a 
parcel directed to her which took her atten- | 
tion at once. It is so natural to expect to 
have what we think we want, and she imme- | 
diately decided in her own mind that it was 
a paint-box, which was one of the things she 
most longed for. But no paint-box came to 
view as she unfolded the wrapper; only the} 
worn cover of a book which she thought she 
recognised, and she was right; it was Miss 
Wynn’s Bible which was before her. There | 
was a note in her father’s writing within the | 
cover, and she read :— 

“My Dear Child,—By our cousin’s will 
her Bible was left to you ; take it, then, as 
her most precious legacy, and may it be to 
you all that it was to her! 

‘Your loving Father.” 

All Gabrielle’s angry excitement was gone, 
and tears of penitence for her rebellious 
thoughts and words fell thick and fast as she 
folded up the note, and took the Bible in her 
hands. It seemed a message, too, from that 
dear friend who had loved her so tenderly, | 
and this thought did not check the tears, 
they fell the faster for it, but they relieved | 
and comforted her heart. 

There were several little papers between 
the leaves, but the one which struck her 
most was placed opposite those words of in- 
finite consolation in St. Matthew xi. 28, 29, 
30. Gabrielle had never read the poetry 
before, and connecting it with those three 
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wonderful verses, and that sorrow of which 
her cousin had told her, she read it with 


deep interest :— 





** Jesus ! my sorrow lies too deep 
For human ministry ; 
It knows not how to tell itself 
To any but to Thee. 
** Thou dost remember, still, amid 
The glories of God’s throne, 
The sorrows of mortality, 
For they were once Thine own. 
“* Yes! for as if Thou would’st be God, 
F’en in Thy misery, 
There’s been no sorrow but Thine own 
Untouched by sympathy. 
*¢ Jesus ! my fainting spirit brings 
” Its fearfulness to Thee ; 
Thine eye at least can penetrate 
The clouded mystery. 
‘* Tt is enough, my precious Lord, 
Thy tender sympathy ! 
There is no sorrow e’er so deep 
But I may bring to Thee.” 


This, then, had been her cousin’s refuge. 
No human help, no failing strength, but the 
love and the sympathy of Him, who Him- 
self having suffered being tempted, is able to 
succour them who are tempted. 

When she went to her father’s study half 
an hour afterwards, there was: a look of rest 
and peace on her face, which he was glad to 
see; and the hope revived that Gabrielle 
might, after all, become all that her cousin 
had prophesied. 

The strands -of life are very strangely 
twisted ; joy and sorrow, the sublime and the 
ridiculous are never very far apart. Gabrielle 
heard herself called as she left the study, and 
leaned over the balusters to listen. 

“The Russells want you to go over and 
have tea with them,” shouted Richard from 


| the hall. 


“Oh, what a bother! If there is one 
nuisance worse than another in the way of 
going out, it is having tea at the Russells’. 
The children say, ‘Ma’am, and sir’; and the 
girls din one with, ‘ Yes, Miss Vaughan,” and 
‘No, Miss Vaughan,’ in a way that drives one 
wild. I don’t want to go, Richard, and that’s 
the long and short of it,” concluded Gabrielle, 
who had just been thinking so much of suc- 
cumbing to the home discipline she felt she 
needed. But we are only weak mortals after 
all. 

“I’m afraid you can’t plead a previous 
engagement.” 

“Ves, I can; you are at home; that’s 
quite sufficient.” 
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* Ah! but I am included in the invitation, 
lady fair.” 

“ Oh, horrible! most horrible ! 
get out of it?” 

“T don’t see the way clearly. They want 
Rosa, too, and you know the mother would 
not let her go without you.” 

Gabrielle sighed. 

“ Can't we split the difference? Ask them 
over here as you are at home. They would 
be sure to enjoy it more ; our garden is three 
times as big as theirs. Come, Richard, that’s 
a bright thought ! ” 

Richard turned it over in his mind, and 
owned there was something in it, but said it 
would be better to refer the decision to 
mamma. 

But mamma was not alive to the brightness 
of the inspiration, and said they must cer- 
tainly go; and Gabrielle, suddenly remem- 
bering what had been in mind so recently, 
said, as she took Rosa upstairs to change her 
frock, ‘“ Perhaps if we rub up our wits, 
Richard, it won’t be so bad, after all. Let’s 
exercise our powers of imagination and fancy 
tea over the way ‘ the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.’” 

But although Gabrielle’s imaginative powers 
were not small, it needed more and greater 
than she possessed to make tea at No. 2 
anything but an infliction, True, little Rosa 
was wild at the idea of going, and Tom 
and Arthur liked to fraternize with their 
compeers, Ernest and Ned; but the elder 
Vaughans had no special liking for the 
Russells, who had been brought up very 
differently from them; and the two girls, 
having recently finished a scrambling educa- 
tion at a third-rate boarding school, were not 
at all to Gabrielle’s taste. They were old 
patients of Mr. Vaughan, and the younger 
members of both families generally took tea 
at each other’s houses once or twice every 
year, and the two little boys often came over 
to the larger garden to play, and join in those 
runs along the top of the wall which were 
Gabrielle’s terror. Mrs. Russell was a kind, 
homely sort of person, disposed to make 
much of her visitors, who were too well- 
mannered not to respond to her kindness ; 
and tea, which followed two hours of riotous 
games, was a merry meal enough, though far 
removed from any relationship to “ the feast 
of reason,” for the nonsense that was talked 
was something frightful—at least, so Gabrielle 
felt, though she contributed the greatest 
share. 

“Tom says he hates sums,” 
“and I tell him he’s silly! 


Can’t we 


said Ernest, 
Why, I can 


do any sum out of my head without any 
trouble.” 

“ Very well,”’ said Gabrielle, “let me try 
you. ‘Ifit took three hundred and two men 
to build the dome of St. Paul’s in four times 
the number of weeks, how many days would 
each spend over the work ?’” 

Ernest stared, and hazarded the answer, 
“Nine hundred and six.” 

“Well, we will call it so. Nine hundred 
and six multiplied by seven gives you thirty- 
three ; divide it by two, and it leaves two 
pounds seventeen and six. Bring that to its 
lowest denomination, and multiply again till 
it reaches twenty-five. ‘I'wenty-five and seven 
are fourteen, and six are twelve and six, and 
a fraction of an eighth part of a drachm 
avoirdupois. Work the sum by compound 
proportion and what does it leave you?” 

All but the young arithmetician and his 
examiner were laughing heartily ; but it was 
too much for Ernest’s vanity, and he looked 
rather cross. 

“What does it leave you?” 
Gabrielle. 

“T don’t know,’ 

“Then I will tell you. 
puzzled.” 

“But you’ve been talking nonsense!” 
persisted Ernest. 

“ Not any worse than the nonsense you 
talked yourself,” said one of his sisters; 
“ why / can do as far as Rule of Three, but 
I should be very sorry to say nothing would 
puzzle me.” 

After this mild boast on the part of Miss 
Russell of the extent of her arithmetical 
knowledge, some one proposed riddles, and 
Gabrielle, in order to restore Ernest’s good 
temper, asked him, “ What is the difference 
between one person and another ?” at which 
he was more puzzled than ever. But she 
had compassion on his red cheeks, and pre- 
sently the table was in a roar, for every 
absurd thing she knew seemed to have been 
reserved for this occasion ; and as she had 
now and then a very quaint way of putting 
things, and setting others laughing while she 
remained perfectly serious herself, the non- 
sensical talk was too much for every one’s 
gravity, except for that of Richard, who sat 
looking on with a kind of wonder. This 
bright, merry girl, so overflowing with fun, 
and seemingly in the very highest spirits, 
could she be the same sister, to whose tale 
of depression and difficulties he had listened 
only this morning? He thought he under- 
stood Gabrielle, but he was not quite sure 


repeated 


’ was the surly reply. 
It leaves you rather 





as he sat apart and listened, grave and silent. 
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“She wants balance,” he thought, “and the|view we should be inclined to think they 
battle of life will not be easy to her. 1|needed the utmost encouragement and 
believe just now she is as miserable as she|sympathy. But such is not always God’s 


can be, after all, poor child !” way with them. ‘Timid and nervous, easily 

He was right. It was only by a strong| wounded, and warmly affectionate, they are 
effort that she had thrown herself into the | often left to fight their way through the stern 
afternoon’s employment : once in for it she/ realities of the battle of life without one 
was rather reckless; and though keeping | loving hand-grasp, or one appreciating smile, 
within bounds gave herself up to ‘the amuse- to help them onward and revive their droop- 
ment of the party. The utter nonsense which | ing courage. Alone with God the conflict 
convulsed the others was so perfectly harm-| goes on, fierce and furious at times, and all 
less that no one could reasonably have found| but overwhelming; but the struggle un- 
fault with it, though she felt herself sadly | noticed by men developes a fine character at 
frivolous and was longing for the time to go) last, one capable of enduring to the end, such 
home. It came rather early as Richard had jas those of whom the Apostle spoke—those 
to return to town, and Rosa’s bed-time was | among the confessors and martyrs who “ out 
imperative. | of weakness were made strong.” 

‘Good bye, Miss Gabrielle,” said Mrs.| But just now, with human help withdrawn, 
Russell at parting, “you have made us all|anda sickening sense of failure at her heart, 
laugh heartily, and a good laugh is a capital | Gabrielle could not look forward to the end. 
thing, as I’m sure your papa would say. It|She could but realize her own weakness and 
rejoices my heart to see you looking so} distress: the time was not yet come when 
merry and bright. Well, youth’s the time for | she should know a strength working within 
happiness, and I’m glad you can enjoy your/her, not her own. Well for her—well for 
share of it.” And she and her daughters/|us all, that,— 
talked about her afterwards as if her sun-| 
shiny temperament were proof against 
sorrow and trial. 

But some of the bitterest tears she had | 
ever shed fell from Gabrielle’s eyes that) 
night in her own room when Rosa wasasleep,| THERE were glad hearts at No. 12, Surrey 
and the candle was out, and the moonlight | Place, for Richard was elected to the scholar- 
streamed in upon Gabrielle with her head ship at St. John’s, and Leonard had brought 
buried in the cushions of the easy chair.) home three prizes from school. Ruth and 
She had not told Richard of her cousin’s| Agnes were to come home to-day, and 
legacy ; how could she after the hollow mirth | to-morrow Grace was expected. Of course 
of the evening? And she was not at all sure | teaching the little boys was quite out of the 
that he had not gone away disappointed in| question, so their holidays and Gabrielle’s 
her altogether, for she had been quite aware had already commenced, and it would be 
of his grave look of wonder at tea-time. hard to say whether teacher or pupils were 
She could not bear that he should think her|more delighted. She had been going on 
indifferent to all he had said in the morning, | more happily since the day of her talk with 
for she was so sensitive herself that she| Richard. It is a great thing to see wherein 
knew quite well he had not, without an effort, | our weakness lies, and what he had said to 
broken down the barrier of his reserve and|her had helped to deepen the conviction, 
spoken to her as he had ; and then for him to lurking in her own mind, that while she had 
think it had been wasted after all! She was/had her cousin to lean upon she had gone 
miserable at the thought. ‘less to the fountain-head for strength ; and, 

Natures such as hers have more to con-| though the deprivation of human sympathy 
tend with than the world gives them credit | was to her a great trial, yet she had really tried 
for, and their task is none the less hard/to be cheerful, and not turn her cross into a 
because they are well aware that by many} stumbling block. Hers was not an easy 
they are considered weak. Very possibly| path; but she was endeavouring more 
they are weak ; but then, so are those who| steadily to turn her distasteful duties into 
consider themselves the strongest, and would | helps, and to dwell less upon what her 
scorn to be troubled by an unkind look or| parents thought of her so long as she was 
the slightest hint at deviation from sympathy | aiming after the right thing. She was rather 
or approval. Looking at such clinging,| dreading Ruth’s arrival, and that of Grace, 
affectionate natures from our own point of| but Agnes was never censorious, and it was 


‘* The Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows. 


” 


CHAPTER VII.—BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
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with a very bright face that she met her| 
sister in the hall. 


Agnes hung round her mother’s neck, threw | 


her arms round Gabrielle, and tossed Rosa 
up and down in a way which would have at 


once been checked in Gabrielle as too impul- | 


sive, but she was not jealous of this. She 
was accustomed to seeing Agnes made much 
of when she was at home, and allowed to 
show her affection in her own way without 
being checked or snubbed. Ruth was never 
enthusiastic, but she kissed them all round 
with as much love as she felt at the moment, 
which—as absence is supposed to make the 
heart grow fonder—may have been some de- 
grees warmer than when she had parted from 
them. ‘There was a great confusion of talk- 
ing, and the girls were pulled at once into 
the stable to inspect the rabbits, and then 
dragged into the garden to see hanging on 
the cherry-trees three good-sized cherries 
wearing actually a pale tint of red, which 
Tom insisted upon was sure to grow darker 
in a very few days. ‘Then the travellers were 


released, and on the door-step Richard ap-| 


peared. He had met them at the station 
and brought them home, but Agnes had a 
warm heart and she ran up to him. 

“You dear old boy! you don’t look a 
bit like yourself in your new clothes,— 
does he, Ella? Well! and how do you feel 
now you really have got the scholarship ? ” 

“Not quite awake yet,” said Richard, 
smiling. 

“Oh! you will wake up soon and do some- 
thing grand, that I am quite sure of ! perhaps 
you will end by being a bishop.” 

“ Nonsense ! Agnes,” said her brother, 
his pale face flushing under her eager gaze. 
He had his own ambition, but it 
not what she supposed. However, this was 
not the time for talking of it, and he let his 
sister run on after her own fashion till Jane 
came to say tea was on the table, and there 
was a rush to get ready for it. 
was inclined to give herself airs before it was 
over, but every one was too happy to be dis- | 
turbed by them, and afterwards Gabrielle | 
went upstairs with Agnes to help her to 
unpack, or rather to sit by and chat, for| 
Agnes preferred attending to her own affairs | 
herself. 
new bonnet, Ella,” she said in the course of 
her work; “ the one you made me last 
summer was a wonderful success.” 


|help ; 


was | 


Ruth | 


“T shall want you to make me a| 
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“ Oh, I shall be delighted ! \» 

« And how does the drawing go on ?” 

Gabrielle coloured. ‘‘ Not very fast,” 
said. 

“Ah! I’m afraid you have not much time.” 

“Not much. You know Ruth’s being at 
school makes a great difference ; and, some- 
how, I get nothing done.” 

“Have you set hours for everything?” 
asked Agnes, who was very methodical. 

“Yes; I made myself a time-table—not 
long ago, but I did make it—and it’s a great 
but, even with that, there are only odd 
minutes to spare, and by the time I had got 
my things out I should have to put them 
back again. Then, sometimes, I think the 
summer is worse than the winter—there is 
always something to see to, or we go out 
walking.” 

“It must be a great disappointment to 
you!” 

“ Yes, it is; but I don’t want to grumble.” 

“Ruth told me of a drawing you did in 
the Christmas holidays ; where is it ?” 

There was a door between the two rooms, 
and Gabrielle went quickly through it in 
search of the damaged sketch, which was still 
over the chimney-piece. Agnes went into 
raptures over it, and suggested means for 
removing the grease; but, meeting with very 
little response from Gabrielle, she looked 
up at last. “Don’t you care about it, 
Ella ?” 

“Yes, I care about it very much indeed ; 
but I would rather not have it altered, thank 
you, Agnes dear. I keep it as a reminder— 
that’s all.” 

“Of what?” 

Gabrielle told her of the upset of the 
candle, and said that the picture helped her 
when she felt inclined to leave her duties. 
She could not say much, but Agnes evidently 
understood, for she gave her a kiss as she 
put down the sketch. “ You will have plenty 
of time to draw in by-and-by,” she said, with 
'that perfect confidence and hope which one 
is ready enough to feel when totally inex- 
iperienced. Gabrielle did not reply. She 
| had a reservation in her own mind of “If 
it is good for me,” but she did not like to 
say it. 

“JT am sure you will,” persisted Agnes ; 
“of course your talent was given you to use, 
and we shall see you do grand things some 


day.” 


she 
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